mUnparalleled technical service 
for SB Rubber users from Britain's 
large scale producer 
or INTOL or INTEX phone 


he International Synthetic 
Rubber Company Ltd. 
Southampton - BLACKFIELD 3141 
Manchester - PYRAMID 1241 
London LANGHAM 0711 
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AND DUCKS 


the 


T Ducks 


Come from.. 
ae 


“DUCK. Name of the la 
group of birds of the order — 
" Anseres which includes Swans, 


Stotts are specialists in the manufacture of 
DUCKS from Cotton and Synthetic Yarns, 
for every purpose in the 
RUBBER INDUSTRY. 


Conveyor Belting Ducks, 
Hose Ducks, 


Transmission Belting Ducks, 
Chafer Ducks, 


Packing Ducks, 
JAMES STOTT LTD. 
P.O. BOX 33. ROCHDALE. 


Phone: ROCHDALE 49611 (3 lines; Grams: “DQUBLER” ROCHDALE 
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STANDARD MESH SIZES: 
18's 20's 24's 30's 


... and the B.R.R. group have the answers. For 


over 80 years we have been solving problems of grinding 


for many well-known manufacturers whose products 


are household words. A wealth of knowledge and 


experience is therefore available to you. New laboratories 


with the very latest equipment back our technical 


service which is at your disposal, 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES All enquiries welcomed by : 


Si BRITISH RECOVERED RUBBER AND 
CHEMICAL COMPANY IMITED 


ASHTON NEW ROAD CLAYTON MANCHESTER 
Telephone: EASt 3241/6 Telegrams: ‘Reclaimed’ Manchester 


JOSEPH ANDERSON 
& SONS LTD. 
IRKDALE INDUSTRIES 
LTD. 
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more miles per foot 
with CELLOBOND reinforcing resins 


The active Armadillo knows 

That no matter where he goes 

The Sussex soles upon his feet 

Retain their shape—always look neat 

Now these soles of which he’s fond 

Are reinforced with Cellobond* 

And the extra miles they do 

Prove Cellobond in Sussex adds life to the shoe. 
(with acknowledgements to Sussex Rubber Co Ltd) 


Compounds, in fashionable light colours, 
made with Cellobond have outstanding 
Sussex shoe soles are made by 
Sussex Rubber Co Ltd, Schoo! Road, abrasion resistance, low spread characteristics, 
oe NWI10, using low compression set and excellent finish. 
ee Further information about Cellobond is given 
Cellobond is a reg’d trade mark in Booklet No. 80 WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY. 


A COMPANY INTHE - 
British Resin Products Ltd Faye BRP 


SALES AND TECHNICAL SERVICE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE PICCADILLY LONDON W1 HYDE PARK 813i 
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22” x 60" 


Mill 


Mounted on a fabricated bedplate 
with “Vibro” insulators. This 
latest 22” x 60” mill, with !00 H.P. 
drive, is safe to operate, yet easy 
to clean and maintain. 


Write now for new illustrated leaflet 
and specifications to: 


CARTER BROS (ROCHDALE) LTD 


Mellor Street, Rochdale 
Lancashire 
Telephone: 4431/2 
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NEBEL E.45 


General Purpose 


Extruder 


NEBEL 


NEBEL range of Extruders 
can obtained with 
specialised equipment for all 
purposes including blow 
moulding. 


Rigid tubes and profiles 
(polystyrene, rigid PVC, etc.) 


Lay flat tubes in PVC Granulator for polystyrene, rigid 
PVC, etc. 


Flexible tubes and profiles 


U.K. AGENTS 


FELBER JUCKER & Co. LTD. 


Brooks House, 48, Upper Thames Street, London, E€.C.4 
Telephone: CiTy 1087 


= bo 
Lay flat tubes in polythene Blow moulder Granulator for plasticised PVC, Cable covering ‘i 


polythene, etc. 


NEBEL CARLO BELLORA 
nx Milano (Italy) Via Mac Mahon 16 
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how can rubber be 
best protected against SEVERE 


= 
= 
: 
x 
ad severe conditions ot ozone and stress 
call for extra-special protection... 4° pphm ozone 120 pphm ozone 
7 ' Smog which may contain up to 100 pphm ozone is hard 
. on health and disposition. It is equally hard on rubber Chart above shows effects of increasing 
% products. High ozone levels cause severe cracking in antiozonant content of SBR stocks to 
rubber formulations. In addition, stress also contributes meet increasing ozone level. 
ra __ to this problem as shown in chart. How do you prevent 
such deterioration, assure long service life for your product 


under severest service conditions? 

First, use antiozonants UOP 88 or 288, which offer 
maximum ozone protection. A relatively small loading of 
these low-cost antiozonants goes a long way in providing 
increased protection. 

Ozone concentration is but one of many factors to consider oil PRODUCTS 
in manufacturing antiozonant-containing rubber COMPANY 
products. Our staff of specialists, backed by UOP 
laboratory facilities and field experience, will be happy 30 Algonquin Road, 
to discuss your problems with you. Simply write or telephone Des Plaines, Illinois, U.S. A. 
our Products Department. 

Available in England through “Universal-Matthey “Products “Limited, ‘Stockingswater Lane, Brimsdown, Enfield, Middleccx 
Telephone : HOWard 4066 78 * Cables and Telegrams : Unimatthey, Enfield - Registered Office : 78 Hatton Garden, London, E.C.1 
* Regis.ered Trademark of the Universal Oil Products Co. 
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factice 


NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC RUBBERS 


WHITE 
GOLDEN 
DARK 


chemicals for rubber and plastics 


J. ALLCOGK & SONS LTD 


WEST GORTON, MANCHESTER 12 


Telephone: EAST 0173 - 


Telegrams: Rubbasub M/c 1/2 
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PLANTATION 
RUBBER 


RUBBER 
LATEX 


All grades 


For samples ani prices please write to: 


HILTON, WALLACE & CO. LTD 


St. Dunstan’s House 


IDOL LANE, LONDON, E.C.3 
Telephone: MANsion House 1005 


NATURAL or SYNTHETIC 
for particular purposes 


eg. Tank Lining 
Precision Mouldings 
Gaskets and Jointings 
Buty! Neoprene and Hypalon applications 


HATCHAM RUBBER 


PRINCES WAY. WADDON, CROYDON, SURREY 
CROydon 6054/56 
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unequalle 
production 


oe 


wiTH FAWCETT pDAVIS-STANDARD 
EXTRUDERS 


RUBBER 


for insulation and 
sheathing of wire 
and cable, and 
the production of 
tube, sheet, film, 
rods and sections, 


Manufactured under licence by 
Fawcett Preston & Co. Lid. 
the range of Davis-Standard 
Thermatic Extruders provides 
high-speed extrusion with 
maximum operating 

efficiency. Outstanding 
design features include 
Therma-Fin patented 
heater-cooler units with 
individual control, non 
pulsating stock screw rotation 
from heavy duty, sient, helical 
reduction drive, steel barrel 
with Xaloy liner. Made in 
sizes 2)", 34°, 40°, 


COMPLETE ANCILLARY EQUIPMENT AVAILABLE, INCLUDES CATERPILLARS) AUTOMATIC TAKE-UPS AND PAY-OFFS. 


FAWCETT PRESTON & COMPANY LIMITED, BROMBOROUGH, CHESHIRE 


Telephone: Rock Ferry 6181. Branch Offices in London and Birmingham. 


THERMATIC 


PLASTICS 


FOR 


INTERNAL MIXERS AND MILLS 


M Metal Industries Group 


Please quote ref. no. 176/C in your enquiries 
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ALSO AVAILABLE 


LONDON 
BIRMINGHAM 
MANCHESTER 
GLASGOW 
BELFAST 
DUBLIN 
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A range of softeners, 
plasticisers and processing aids 
for rubber manufacture. 


Full details are available on request. 


Shell Chemicals 


4 


SHELL CHEMICAL COMPANY LIMITED 


Regional Offices 

Villiers House, 41-47 Strand, London, W.C.2. Tel: TRAfalgar 1277. 

Gloucester House, 65 Smallbrook, Ringway, Birmingham 5. Te/: Midland 8811. 
144-146 Deansgate, Manchester 3. Te/: Deansgate 2411. 

Royal London House, 48-54 West Nile Street, Glasgow, C.1. Te/: City 3391. 
16-20 Rosemary Street, Belfast, Northern Ireland. Te/: Be/fast 26094. 


33-34 Westmoreland Street, Dublin, Republic of Ireland. Te/: Dublin 72114. 


SHELL and DUTREX are registered trade marks. 
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STRANDING MACHINES 


FOR PLASTIC CABLE 
BUNCHING & TWINNING MACHINES 


JOHN DOCKER & CO. (ENGINEERS) LTD. 


Also manufacturers of A 


SPIRAL MARKING MACHINES 


IDENTIFICATION 


SCREWS, BARRELS & LINERS FOR PLASTIC EXTRUDERS 


ALL SIZES CONSTANT oR VARIASLE eitc# 


PAPER LAPPING MACHINES 
PAY OFF & TAKE UP STANDS 
OMWELL WORKS, NORTH FELTHAM TRADING ESTATE, 


FELTHAM, MIDDLESEX. TEL: FELTHAM 6341 
GRAMS: DOCREBUILT, FELTHAM 
CABLES: DOCREBUILT, LONDON 
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process... 


BRIDGE-FARREL 15° 18° PELLETISER 

This extruder is specially designed to automatically re- 
ceive the processed stock from the BRIDGE-BANBURY 
MIXER and continuously transform the bulky, hard-to- 


handl t ll, free-flowing, easy to st =. > 
in masses into small, free-flowing, easy ore Ny ; BRIDGE-FARREL 


15°/18" Pelletiser 
BRIDGE-FARREL 12° 15° STRAINER-SLABBER 
Another example of a machine specially designed and — a 
‘ Capacity Matched’ to receive the processed stock from ty ~ 
the BRIDGE-BANBURY MIXER and automatically strain 
and extrude the stock in the form of a continuous sheet. 
Both these extruders are widely used throughout the 
world in the modern Rubber, Plastics and Cable-Making 
Industries 


< 


BRIDGE-FARREL !2°/15° Strainer-slabber 


“‘matched capacity” units are world acclaimed as the 


ultimate in continuous, high-production automated processes 


DAVID BRIDGE & COMPANY LTD. caAsTLETON, ROCHDALE, LANCASHIRE 


Telephone: Castleton Rochdale 57216 7 Telegrams: Coupling Phone Castleton, Lancs. . 


London Office : Broughton House, 6, 7, 8, Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.| 
Telephone: Regent 7480 ‘ Telegrams and Cables: Ederaceo, London, W | 


Technically associated with the FARREL-BIRMINGHAM CO. :NC., U.S.A. for over 40 years on 
the BANBURY MIXER and special machines 


FARREL | ‘capacity matche 
eis EXTRUDER for all sizes of BRIDGE-BANBURY MIXER on all types of | 
| 
— 
\ 
; 
BRIDGE 
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NOTES of 


Chain Reaction 


HE recent French decision to apply an ant- 

dumping duty to a particular source of US poly- 
thene set off a chain reaction. The concern about 
possible dumping in this country was sharpened into 
action with a number of firms led by I.C.I. making 
representations to the Board of Trade. Now German 
firms have been sparked off into making a similar 
approach to the Ministry of Economics in Bonn (see 
page 856). The UK move was not caused, but pre- 
cipitated by the French decision. The fear is, of 
course, that any dumping that has been taking place 
in’ France may be diverted to the UK (the UK tariff 
is in fact only 10°,, compared to the French 223”,,). 
Examination of dumping claims is complex, difficult 
—and takes time. But now, with possible German 
action in the offing, it becomes even more urgent that 
the Board of Trade should examine the matter and 
reach a decision with the least possible delay. 


Rubber’s Future: Diversification 


HE rubber industry would not be where it is 

today if it was not for the transport industry. 
But now — good as the relationship between the two 
industries is — rubber is naturally continuing to seek 
for less dependence on an industry which, more than 
most, is sensitive to economic ups and downs. 
Diversification has been the theme for a good many 
firms whose eggs were mostly in the transport basket. 
And it has certainly paid dividends. Dunlop, for 
example, who continue to increase their interests in 
various fields, were not very much disturbed by the 
small recession in the car industry last year. 

Diversification was a strong point in a very carefully 
weighed speech given in New York a week ago by 
T. G. MacGowan, director of advance planning of 
Firestone Tire, before the Rubber Manufacturers’ 
Association. He stated that the sales of the US rubber 
industry to car producers amounted now to only 
about one-sixth of its total volume. Further diversi- 
fication would increase sales — which he thought would 
go up by 130-156°,, by 1975. 

Significantly he pointed to increasing emphasis on 
rubber products other than tyres: quoting astronomical 
figures to prove his point. In the USA last year sales 
by the rubber industry of non-tyre rubber products 
amounted to 3$2,306,000,000, while sales of non- 
rubber products totalled $1,424,000,000. Over-all 
sales of the industry were $6,150,000,000. 

Sectors which Mr MacGowan thought offered good 
growth possibilities for rubber were the aircraft in- 


the WEEK 


dustry, clothing, adhesives, components for machinery 
and the building and construction industry — ‘the 
greatest untapped market for the rubber industry’. 

Diversification is not, of course, confined simply to 
products. We are rich in new and developing 
materials which can fit an application more closely, 
or widen its field of operation. Mr MacGowan listed 
polybutadiene, polisoprene, ethylene-propylene, ni- 
triles and acrylics as materials that could potentially 
change the character of the industry, saying: ‘An 
industry which can build into the polymers it uses any 
desired combination of strength, weather resistance, 
heat and cold resistance, oil resistance, hardness and 
softness is in an excellent position to withstand com- 
petitive attack from substitute materials and to move 
into markets now dominated by other materials’. 


Design for Export 


ODAY much more serious consideration is being 
given to design in plastics than ever before. But, 
although there has been an increase in activity, it is 
sull restricted to a comparatively few go-ahead firms. 
An important article in Design* puts a finger on one 
of the possible reasons for this. It points out that a 
large outlet for plastics is in the making of components 
rather than finished products: this section of the 
industry may retard progress in design, since it can 
mean a separation between the designer and the 
manufacturing process. Certainly good design in 
plastics is only achieved if the designer understands 
and has made a careful study of the moulding process. 
Good — and bad — design has its effect on the export 
graph. The article includes photographs of UK and 
foreign designs— many of them selected from the 
international display held at Interplas this year. It 
indicates the competition we have to face in overseas 
markets: it is fairly representative and shows that we 
have a long way to go. More revolutionary designs 
are needed — revolutionary in the sense that they do 
not kow-tow to traditional shapes, but allow plastics 
materials to find their own forms. These may be 
resisted but, as the article argues: ‘[resistance] by the 
consumer is more a measure of their rarity than of 
their intrinsic worth, for they are the odd men out, 
the freaks that are regarded with suspicion. In a 
climate of creative design they are more readily 
acceptable — certainly as far as the home market is 
concerned. And it is upon a flourishing home market 
that our exports must be based’. 


* Published by the Council of Industrial Design, 28 Haymarket 
S.W.1. 
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NEWS Briefs 


@United States — Eastman Chemica! 
Products Inc. has under construction 
a new development and sales service 
laboratory in Kingsport, Tennessee. 
When the three-storey, 75,000 sq. ft. 
laboratory commences operation in 
the middie of .1962, it will contain 
counterparts of the machinery and 
equipment currently employed by ex- 
truders and moulders in the major 
facets of the plastics industry. East- 
man Chemical Products, a subsidiary 
of Eastman Kodak Co., is the market- 
ing organization for the plastics pro- 
duced by Tennessee Eastman Co., 
Kingsport, and by Texas Eastman Co. 
in Longview, Texas, which include 
acetate, butyrate propionate, poly- 
ester, polythene and polypropylene. 


@®West Germany — Semperit Oester- 
reichisch - Americanische Gummi- 
werke is to construct a factory at 
Deggendorf in Bavaria to supply the 
German market with car accessories 
and rubber gloves. A new plant just 
completed by this Austrian company 
at Traiskirchen (Austria) is produc- 
ing 3,000 tons of rayon cord a year. 
The company’s tyre production is 
expected to top 9,000 units a day 
by 1963. 


@®Ghana — Czech experts are to visit 
Ghana shortly in connexion with an 
agreement, signed in May this year, 
under which Czechoslovakia is to 
provide credit facilities totalling £5m. 
This will be used to buy complete 
plants and equipment, including, it 
is reported, a tyre plant. 


®Philippines — An integral pve pro- 
ject, at Iligan, by the Mabuhay 
Rubber Corp., will be the first plas- 
tics raw material plant in Mindanao. 
Planned capacity is 6,000 tons a year 
and 150 people will be employed. 


®Brazil — Du Pont do Brasil SA 
plans to manufacture titanium 
dioxide. Representatives of the US 
firm of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
and Co. Inc., recently visited Vitoria 
(State of Espirito Santo) to choose a 
location for the plant. 


®West Germany — Polythene manu- 
facturers are reported to have sub- 
mitted claims of American polythene 
dumping to the Ministry of Econo- 
mics in Bonn. The claims said that 
US sources have been offering poly- 
thene on the West German market at 
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GERMAN ANTI-DUMPING MOVE—MORE UC BLACK 
EASTMAN PLASTICS LAB — GHANA TYRE PLANT 
ALTONA UNITS ON STREAM — PHILIPPINES PVC 


prices substantially below those pre- 
vailing in USA. The move followed 
a similar approach by UK manufac- 
turers to the Board of Trade, which, 
in turn, followed French anti-dump- 
ing legislation early this month 
against a source of US polythene. 


@United States — A petrochemical 
complex is to be set up near Geismar, 
La., South of Baton Rouge, at an 
estimated cost of between $40m. and 
$60m. Construction is due to be 
completed during the first half of 
1963 and most of the feedstock will 
come from the processing plant of 
Union Texas Natural Gas who will 
be joint owners of the complex with 
Allied Chemical. Allied will take 
most of the output for further pro- 
cessing. 


@Australia — ‘Two units in Australia’s 
multi-miilion dollar polymer centre 
have been formally opened at Altona, 
near Melbourne. Ceremonies on 
November 17 involved the plant of 
the Altona Petrochemical Co., a 
wholly-owned affiliate of the Standard 
Vacuum Oil Co., and the Australian 
Synthetic Rubber Co. plant, owned 
jointly by Standard Vacuum and the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. of 


Australia Pty. Ltd. The two units 
represent an investment of about 
$45m. With three other units nearing 
compietion, the five plants will shortly 
be delivering synthetic rubber and 
plastics to home consumers. The 
capital has been supplied by both 
overseas and Australian investors. 


@United States — United Carbon 
Co.’s new carbon black plant at 
Mohave, California, will go on stream 
shortly. Capacity will be more than 
175,000!b. per day of oil-furnace 
black, chiefly HAF, ISAF, FEF, 
GPF and SRF grades. This will be 
the company’s seventh domestic black 
plant. Marcus J. Graham has been 
appointed manager. 


@Ceylon — The Chinese Govern- 
ment has asked Ceylon to expedite 
shipments of sheet rubber under the 
Ceylon-China_ rubber-rice pact. It 
claims that these shipments are run- 
ning behind schedule, official sources 
in Colombo disclose. The Commis- 
sioner of Commodity Purchase, 
whose department is entrusted with 
the responsibility of fulfilling the 
contract with China, is understood 
to have explained that the chief 
reason for the shipments falling 
behind is the prevalent 
~~~ bad weather which has 
brought about a de- 
cline in production. 
Trade sources say an- 
other reason for the 
decline in sheet rubber 
production in recent 
months is the low 
prices for sheet which 
have led some _ pro- 
ducers to switch over 
to the production of 
crepe rubber. 
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UNCURED 
STOCKS 
REMAIN 10 
ATTENTION 
WITH 
STIFFENER DSC 


STIFFENER DSC 


ANCHOR CHEMICAL COMPANY LTD—MANCHESTER 11 


London Office: Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2 
Scottish Agents: J. & G. Hardie & Co. Ltd., 178 Fulton Street, Glasgow, W.3 
American Liaison and Service Branch: British Anchor Chemical Corporation, 366 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Offset collapse and softening of uncured 


compounds by including 

STIFFENER DSC in the mix 

STIFFENER DSC has proved itself 

effective in: 

Natural rubber with and without 
oil extension 

Oil-extended SBR 

Neoprene compounds 

Acrylonitrile compounds 

White and non-staining black 
compounds 

Sponge compounds 

Reprocessed uncured compounds 
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Polymer’s European Buty! Plant 


PATENT SITUATION DELAYS THE PROJECT 


y spite of recent statements that 
the plans for Polymer Corpora- 
tion’s butyl rubber plant in the UK 
or Europe would be announced very 
shortly, the president, Ralph Rowzee, 
said in Sarnia last week that the 
project had been further delayed. 

Dr Rowzee stated that the patent 
- situation applying to the material was 
responsible for the delay; but he 
added that a definite announcement 
would be made by the end of the 
year. 

So far all that is known about the 
proposed plant is that it will repre- 
sent a capital investment of $18m. 
and have a capacity of from 25,000- 
30,000 tons. 

Speaking before the Canadian Club 
of Toronto, Dr Rowzee predicted 
that production of the crown com- 
pany would increase by about 40 
by 1965 to meet world demand for 
synthetic rubber. 


‘On a Plateaw’ 


The world consumption of rubber 
was increasing at 5’/ a year, he said. 
World consumption in 1939 was Im. 
tons, all natural; this year consump- 
tion would be almost 4m. tons, about 
half of it synthetic. a 

‘Natural rubber production is on a 
plateau and supply and demand are 
in reasonable balance. Therefore, 
synthetic rubber must supply the 
annnual increase. This amounts to 
almost 200,000 tons a year and Poly- 
mer Corp. intends to share in this 
increase’. 

Despite increasing competition Dr 


Baker Perkins Sales 


The sales office of Baker Perkins 
Granbull Ltd. has moved to 46 
Edwin Road, Twickenham, Middle- 
sex (Tel.: Popesgrove 1293) where a 
new demonstration bay has recently 
been set up. A description and report 
of this bay was published in RPW 
November 4, page 764. 

The administration, accounts, etc., 
will continue to be run from Baker 
Perkins Granbull’s works at 39 High 
Street, Kingston-on-Thames. 


Agency for KW Chemicals 


KW Chemicals Ltd., 55/57 High 
Holborn, London, W.C.1, has been 
appointed as British selling conces- 
sionnaires by Walter Goerke, o.HG, 
St. Hubert, Germany, for the sale of 
their equipment. 


Rowzee predicted that 1965 produc- 
tion by Polymer Corp. will be 225,000 
long tons, compared with 157,000 
tons last year. 

He recalled the growth of the cor- 
poration from a wartime emergency 
measure to an organization that now 
satisfies 10 / of the world’s rubber 
needs. 

Dr Rowzee defended the building 
of Polymer Corp. plants overseas as 
the best way of protecting the ex- 
panding corporation’s penetration of 
the export market and insuring that 
its Canadian operations will continue 
at a high level of production. 

The company is building a $10m. 
plant of 20,000 ton capacity at Sarnia, 
Ontario, near the parent company, to 
produce polybutadiene. 

A speciality plant of 10,000 ton 
capacity and costing $12m. in Strass- 
bourg, France, which will help Poly- 
mer compete more effectively in the 
Common Market, is also being con- 
structed. 


EEC Rubber Associations 
WELCOME UK APPLICATION 


UBBER associations of the Com- 
mon Market countries have wel- 
comed the UK’s decision to apply for 
membership of the Common Market. 
A meeting took place in Munich 
recently between the presidents and 
directors of the associations. After 
the meeting, held at the offices of the 
Bureau de Liaison des Industries du 
Caoutchouc de la CEE (BLIC), the 
following statement was issued : 

‘BLIC welcomes the decision taken 
by the UK and others to apply for 
membership of the Common Market, 
a decision which can only assist the 
strengthening and development of the 
European rubber industry. 

‘Both committees have considered 
the different aspects of this integra- 
tion and the problems arising from 
it. 

‘BLIC is concerned, among other 
things, with the examination of such 
questions as the imperial preferences 
within the Commonwealth and the 
commercial benefits of increased 
trade likely to arise between the mem- 
bers of an enlarged Common 
Market’. 


Microcell Emerson Tie-up 


UK MARKETING OF TWO NEW CASTING RESINS 


their agreement with 
’ Emerson and Cuming Inc. of 
America to market in the UK plastics 
and ceramic materials specially 
designed for the electronics industry, 
the Electronics Division of Microcell 
Ltd., a subsidiary of BTR Industries 
Ltd., can now supply two new cast- 
ing resins — Stycast TPM-6, and 
Stycast 1223. 

An exceptionally easy-to-use casting 
resin, Stycast TPM-6 is a cross-linked 
polythene type formulation which is 
said to be specially suitable as an 
encapsulant and sealant in a variety 
of radio frequency and microwave 
applications, and as a direct substi- 
tute for polythene in cables, connec- 
tors, insulators, and transmission 
lines. It will not cold flow and has 
a temperature capability which ex- 
ceeds that of polythene by approxi- 
mately 200°F. 


Low Electrical Loss 


This product has a low electrical 
loss from d.c. to microwave fre- 
quencies, a dielectric constant of 2.4 
and a dissipation factor below 0.0007 
throughout that range. Since no cata- 
lyst is required, it can be mixed and 
poured from its own container. 

Specially designed for the electri- 


cal and electronics engineer, Stycast 
1223 is a general casting resin, which 
flows easily and is self-extinguishable. 


Pot Life 

With a dielectric constant of 4.1 up 
to 10kmc and a dissipation factor of 
0.01 to 100mc, Stycast is supplied 
as a two-part formulation with a pot 
life of 30min. at 75°F., and has a 
3:1 ratio of resin to catalyst. 

Viscosity is as low as 1,300 centi- 
poises at 150°F., and even at room 
temperature, it is claimed, easy pour- 
ability is maintained (approximately 
10,000cps) — making it suitable as 
an impregnant in many applications. 


Bearflex 1761 

In the recent series of articles by 
W. S. Penn on plasticizers for pvc, 
mention was made of Bearflex 1751. 

Croxton and Garry of Kingston- 
on-Thames, now state that, at the 
same time as the articles were pub- 
lished, Bearflex 1751 was withdrawn 
from the range of products by the 
producers (a subsidiary of the Golden 
Bear Oil Co.). The company adds 
that a suitable alternative material 
will shortly be available. Further in- 
formation on this will be given in a 
future issue of RPW. 
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A Shaw-McNeil 450-55-16 
twin sneer strip press on 
tyre-curing duties. Design 
Constant research and development, ‘e#tvres inctude: 
close co-operation with users, advanced * Shear strip action to eject 
design, selected high quality materials... from Mouids. 


* Steam dome heating for 
These, coupled with long experience, curing. 


help to create processing machinery of % Safety devices to protect operator 
unrivalled performance. and press. 
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FRANCIS SHAW & COMPANY LIMITED - MANCHESTER 11 - ENGLAND 
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Dunlop Exports Up 15°/. 


105 PLANTS NOW OPERATED — HALF OVERSEAS 


HE Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd 

announced further successes in 
the export field on Monday (Nov- 
ember 20). 

The company’s exports for the 
first nine months of 1961 increased 
by 15°/ over the comparative period 
last year and now account for 
approximately 20/, of Dunlop pro- 
duction in the UK. Exports are 
spread over all main products manu- 
factured, with tyres accounting for 
about two-thirds of the total. 

Compared with the average annual 
growth of UK manufactured exports 
of 5.5°/ from 1954 to 1960, Dunlop 
exports have grown at 6.2°/, a year. 
The company states that this year’s 
figures so far are ahead of this rate, 
although Dunlop manufactures in 19 
countries outside the UK. 

Direct exports exceed £20m. ster- 
ling, and, in addition, there are in- 
direct exports of tyres and other 
components on cars, commercial 
vehicles and aircraft exceeding £10m. 

Although the total UK (and US) 
share of world tyre exports has fallen 
since 1955, Dunlop provide around 
40°/, of UK tyre exports, and, in- 
cluding some exports from Dunlop 
overseas plants, account for 10°/- 
11 / of world exports. 


Overseas Investment 


In its announcement the company 
points out that tyre production is an 
early objective in the industrialization 
of a country and ‘Dunlop have re- 
sponded to this demand, particularly 
in the emergent Commonwealth 
countries’. 

For example, since the war, tyre 
factories have been built at Ambattur 

India), Bulawayo (Southern Rhode- 
sia), Upper Hutt (New Zealand), 
Whitby (Canada), and Sao Paulo 
(Brazil), with others scheduled to 
start production in Malaya and 
Nigeria next year. 

Plants for the manufacture of other 
products have been built or bought 
at Bahau (Malaya), Benoni (South 
Africa), Mantes (France) and West- 
minster (USA), bringing the number 
of Dunlop factories to 105 — just 
over half of them overseas. (Dunlop 
first established factories in France in 
1893, Germany in 1904, Canada in 
1894, USA in 1920 and Japan in 
1909.) 

Net overseas investment by the 
parent company averaged £1m. a year 
in the 1950s while receipts to the 
UK from earlier and recent invest- 
ment averaged well over £2m. a year. 


Dunlop’s share of earnings retained 
by subsidiaries abroad was, in addi- 
tion, about £1lm. annually. 

Dunlop says that this heavy over- 
seas investment has also led to plant 
and machinery exports in excess of 
its investment year by year. And, in 
recent years, exports of raw and semi- 
processed materials from the UK to 
Dunlop manufacturing units abroad 
have been running at about £4.8m. 
a year. 

Another aspect of the company’s 
overseas activity is the Dunlop 

dvisory Service Ltd. DAS acted as 
consultants for Russian and 
Roumanian tyre factories, leading to 
exports of over £20m. from the UK. 


New Roving 

A new roving for use in the simul- 
taneous deposition of glass fibre and 
resin has been developed by Deeglas 
Fibres Ltd., the subsidiary of BTR 
Industries Ltd. Type A29/6, the 
roving is an alkali glass composition 
which gives improved chopping to- 
gether with a quick ‘wet out’ — 
allowing for a fast operation. 

A similar roving of alkali-free glass, 
Type E29/6, is also being produced. 


Solving Paraffin Build-Up 

Cities Service Petroleum Co. 
(USA) has solved the problem of 
paraffin build-up in oil pipelines by 
the use of pvc pipe. 

At its Brownfield, Texas, facility, 
flow or lead lines from each well, 
used in water flooding operations, are 
2in. pvc schedule 40 pipe made of 
rigid Geon vinyl. 


£20,000 Contract for William Warne 


W ILLIAM Warne and Co. Ltd. 
have just been awarded a con- 
tract worth over £20,000 to equip 
the ocean berths at the Esso Petro- 
leum Co.’s Fawley Terminal with 
Warne Oil Spill Booms. 

The Warne Co. have secured 
their first order for an installation in 
Europe and about a week ago com- 
pleted a scheme giving full protec- 
tion to the oil basin at Dunkirk. 


Solving Oil Spillage 

Warne patented floating booms are 
providing a solution to the problem 
of oil spillage when transferring oil 
and petroleum products from ship to 
shore and vice versa. The boom 
consists of a neoprene tube reinforced 
with a synthetic fabric; a weighted 
skirt about 22in. deep hangs down 


from the tube to prevent oil being 
swept beneath it. 

For over three years now the 
Warne Co. have been making such 
booms and there are now five major 
installations around the coasts of the 
UK equipped with Warne booms, 
and six more are under construction. 

The scheme at Dunkirk is un- 
usual in that the whole oil basin can 
be sealed off by the boom to prevent 
a spill escaping into any other basin 
or into the sea. The entrance to the 
basin is approximately 650ft. (215m.) 
across and at each side is a dolphin. 
To protect the boom against burning 
oil there is the safeguard of a special 
hose running along the top of the 
boom through which water can be 
pumped to provide a water curtain 
for the whole of the boom. 


Stockpile: US Under-Secretary in KL 


HE United States Under-Secre- 
tary of State, Chester Bowles, told 
a press conference in Kuala Lumpur 
on November 16, that America would 
make ‘every effort’ to help develop 


pricing and marketing plans for 
rubber. 

He was being questioned on 
America’s decision earlier this month 
to sell up to $,000 tons of rubber a 
month from its stockpile when the 
contract price was below 32 US cents 
per Ib. All sections of the rubber 
industry in Malaya have attacked the 
decision. 

Mr Bowles said he realized the 
question of rubber prices was of deep 
concern not only for Malaya but also 
for other rubber-producing countries. 


But many people did not realize that 
70°/. of the rubber consumed by the 
USA was: synthetic rubber, much of 
it produced by a new process. 

‘It is the development of this im- 
proved product which is the key 
factor in the situation which now 
concerns us’, he said. ‘A natural 
rubber price which is low enough to 
attract buyers in the world market 
will tend to discourage further ex- 
pansion of synthetic rubber plants in 
the USA and other countries’. 

He added that it was the respon- 
sibility of the producing nations to do 
everything in their power to increase 
efficiency and thereby lower costs not 
only on the large rubber estates, but 
also on the smallholdings. 
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Youcan now 

lot more 

orobutyl 

yur money. 

In full commercial 
production, it costs 
only 2/6 a lb ex store, 
duty paid. Chlorobuty] 
now known as Chlorobutyl 
HT 10-66 — offers several 
advantages: compata- 
ility with other elastomers; 
increased cure rate; and 
wider choice of cure systems. 
Chlorobutyl HT10-65 has already been 
used with considerable success in 
America for tubeless tyre inner liners 
and non-toxic compounds for food con- 
tainers, high-temperature steam hose, 
conveyor belting, and various moulded and 
extruded items. Samples and details of com- 
pounding and applications are available from: 


Chemicals Division, Esso Petroleum Company, Ltd, 
50 Stratton St, London W1. Phone: nype Park 7030. 
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HE economic advantages of con- 

tinuously vulcanizing elastomeric 
extrusions have been recognized by 
the rubber industry for a great many 
years. Probably the first to reach 
commercial production status is the 
method employed by the wire and 
cable industry where the extruded 
wire covering is passed continuously 
through an elongated tube containing 
high pressure steam. 

A second method of continuous 
vulcanization which is at present in 
commercial use in both USA and 
UK involves the passing of an extru- 
sion through a liquid heat exchange 
curing medium contained in an open- 
topped tank or vessel. This is known 
as the LCM (liquid curing medium) 
technique. By this method it has 
been found possible to produce vul- 
canized extrusions of a wide variety 
of both solid and cellular cross- 
sections on a continuous basis which 
are finding application in many pro- 
ducts including cars and domestic 
appliances. So far as is known the 
wire and cable industry has yet made 
little use of the method. 

The basic equipment requirements 
for LCM vulcanization are an ex- 
truder of suitable size and type and 
a tank to contain the heat exchange 
medium. 


Extruder 


For cellular extrusions no special 
requirements are involved ex- 
truder design. For solid extrusions 
the main problem both in compound- 
ing and extrusion is the avoidance of 
porosity both from moisture or 
trapped air. 

Two factors in extruder design can 
be considered as important in reduc- 
ing porosity — high barrel length to 
diameter ratio and vacuum extrusion. 

Experience has shown that an L/D 
ratio of 10:1 or greater is normally 
satisfactory. For such ratios cold 
feed is advantageous to minimize the 
risk of scorch of highly accelerated 
compounds and at the same time to 
give the maximum amount of work- 
ing in the extruder. Where cold 
strip is fed to the extruder a roller 
feed type can be an advantage. An- 
other attractive possibility is to feed 
the compound in a granular or 


This paper was presented before the 
Swedish Rubber Institute in Stockholm 
on September 21. 


Continuous Vulcanization 


THE LIQUID CURING MEDIUM TECHNIQUE 


By D. J. B. COULTER, BSc, 
Du Pont (UK) Ltd.’ 


pelletized form. At the Du Pont 
Laboratory, Hemel Hempstead, a 2in. 
Francis Shaw R2 cold feed extruder 
is used. The screw is a twin-start 
length to diameter ratio of 10.5: 1. 
Using neoprene compounds it has 
been found practical to produce pore- 
free extrusions with Shore Hardness 
as low as 50°, using a conventional 
extruder. For lower hardnesses a 
vacuum extruder is normally re- 
quired. Vacuum may be applied 
either through the screw or the barrel 
and both techniques have been used 
satisfactorily. 


Curing Tank 

The first consideration of the 
curing tank is that it should be of 
sufficient width and depth to accom- 
modate the largest size of extrusion 
anticipated and of sufficient length to 
allow a practical and economical rate 
of curing at any given temperature. 
It will be obvious that rate of output 
of cured extrusion will be propor- 
tional to the length of the curing 
tank. Using a laboratory scale tank, 
1.5 metres in length, it has been 
found practical to cure a 0.6cm. 
cross-section at a rate of 3.6 metres 
per minute. Production-sized tanks 
may reach a length of 8 to 10 metres. 

Stainless steel is regarded as the 
most satisfactory material of con- 
struction but mild steel has also been 
used with success. In contact with 
molten salts it has a tendency to 
darken with use. 


Heaters 

The heating of the curing tank 
should be of such a nature that the 
most uniform heat distribution pos- 
sible is maintained on the whole area. 
The Du Pont curing tank employs a 
heating capacity of 7kW., the heaters 
being distributed over the bottom 
and sides of the tank. Both curing 
tank and heaters should be suitably 
insulated overall to prevent undue 
heat loss. About 2-3hr. is normally 
required at start-up to reach curing 
temperature of 250°C. 


Conveyer Belt 

To overcome the tendency of many 
extrusions, particularly cellular, to 
float on the surface of the heating 
medium the extrusion is held beneath 
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the surface by a moving band or belt. 
This has the multiple function of 
submerging the extrusion, provides a 
positive friction drive to pull the ex- 
trusion through the bath and aids 
circulation in the heating medium, 
resulting in more even temperature 
distribution. 

A stainless steel belt 7.6cm. wide x 
0.0475cm. thick, has been found to 
be satisfactory. This is friction 
driven on mild steel rolls which are 
themselves driven from a_ variable 
speed gear reduction unit. The speed 
of the belt is variable up to 
8 metres per minute. The belt is 
capable of being manually raised and 
lowered into the curing bath. Distor- 
tion or flattening of the extrusion 
during cure has not so far been a 
serious problem arid a wide variety 
of cross-sections have been made 
successfully. 


Ventilation 

For most extrusions, but in particu- 
lar for cellular types, good ventilation 
is essential to avoid unpleasant work- 
ing conditions. A hood and fan 
extraction has been found suitable. 
The size of fan will depend on the 
area to be extracted but as a general 
guide the hood should have a mini- 
mum face velocity not less than 
45 metres per minute. 


Heat Exchange Media 

Since the development of LCM, a 
number of heat exchange media have 
been used with varying success. 
These fall into five main categories : 
(1) high flash point petroleum oils; 
2) polyalkylene glycols; (3) molten 
metal alloys; (4) molten salts; (5) 
fluidized beds. 

Of these the molten salts have 
proved one of the most satisfactory in 
use and offer a number of important 
advantages over oils, glycols and 
molten metals because of low density 
and ease of cleaning from the extru- 
sion surface. The actual salt normally 
used in practice is a eutectic mix- 
ture of inorganic nitrate salts having 
the following composition.’ Potas- 
sium nitrate 537/, sodium nitrite 
40 / , sodium nitrate 7 The melt- 
ing point of the mixture is 141°C. 
with a density of 1.9 at 250°C., the 

‘Marketed by E. I. Du Pont de Nemours 
and Co. Inc., Explosives Department, 
Chemical Sales, Wilmington, Delaware, 
under the name Hitec 
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ONOX RODS 


The outstanding rubber antioxidant NONOX B is now 
available in the form of rods, making it easier to 
use yet maintaining its full antioxidant efficiency. 


* NON-DUSTING * NON-FLYING 
® FREE-FLOWING * EASY TO WEIGH AND HANDLE 


NONOX B RODS can be dispersed quickiy and 


conveniently on a warm open mill or in an internal mixer. 


Full information on request. IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED LONDON SW1 ENGLAND 
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normal vulcanizing temperature. The 
salts are highly soluble in water 
which greatly facilitates removal from 
the extrusion surface by passing 
through a simple washing tank. The 


Cure Rate 

The effect of curing temperature on 
cure rate may be determined by im- 
mersing 2.5 x 2cm. extrusions in an 
LCM tank for various times and 


7 


The experimental continuous vulcanization set up at the Du Pont laboratory at 
Hemel Hempstead uses a eutectic mixture of inorganic nitrate salts as the 
heat exchange medium 


relatively low density of the salt at 
curing temperature reduces to a mini- 
mum the possibility of flattening or 
distortion of extrusions during vul- 
canization, an important considera- 
tion for complicated sections. 

A fairly recent development in LCM 
curing has been the fluidized bed. 
Here the heat exchange medium con- 
sists of small spherical glass beads or 
particles which behave in a fluid-like 
manner. 


Compounding for LCM Curing 

For a high production rate in a 
normal-sized curing bath a high rate 
of curing is essential. This can only 
be attained by the use of ultra-fast 
accelerators. In neoprene compounds 
this is normally obtained by the use 
of diethyl thiourea. The elimination 
of porosity in solid extrusions by cor- 
rect extruder design has already been 
mentioned. In addition to this some 
aspects of compounding should be 
taken into consideration, these are: 
(1) avoid trapped air in the com- 
pound, (2) highest practical rate of 
cure, (3) avoid volatile plasticizers, 
(4) highest practical compound vis- 
cosity, (5) use reinforcing type fillers 
such as SRF or FEF carbon black, 
(6) avoid excessive moisture in com- 
pounding ingredients, (7) use of a 
suitable desiccant. 

In neoprene compounding the vis- 
cosity of the compound can be widely 
varied by the choice of polymers. 
Types WHV and WB are often pre- 
ferred because of their relatively high 
viscosity and low nerve. A desiccant 
consisting of a dispersion of calcium 
oxide in oil (Caloxol C31, John and 
E. Sturge Ltd.) has been found use- 
ful in removing traces of moisture in- 
corporated in compounding. 


temperatures. Stress/strain measure- 
ments may then be obtained directly 
from the cured extrusions. Assuming 
that 140kg./sq. cm. signifies a good 
state of cure, a cure time of 40sec. 
is necessary at 400°F. (240°C.) com- 
pared with only 20sec. at 480°F. 
254°C.). Since most neoprene com- 
pounds have the same coefficient of 
vulcanization it is reasonable to 
assume that the same relative differ- 
ence should be found with most com- 
pounds. 

Extrusion thickness also has a pro- 
nounced effect on the time required 
to produce a good state of cure in the 
centre of the extrusion. This can be 
illustrated by plotting the vulcaniza- 
tion time in seconds to reach modulus 
of 140kg./sq. cm. against extrusion 
thickness. 


Safety 
The handling of hot liquids at the 
high curing temperatures involves 


certain safety precautions which are 
worthy of mention. Any liquid 
material at temperatures of around 
250°C. is dangerous in the event of 
accidental spillage or splashing. 
Sudden contact with water through 
accidental spillage could create a 
steam explosion. To minimize such 
dangers the curing tank should be 
shielded by armoured glass on all 
sides. Spill trays should be provided 
at the sides of the curing tank. Pro- 
tective clothing including eye shields 
or face masks should be worn by all 
operators. 

Advantages of LCM curing include 
relatively low capital outlay, economi- 
cal production because of high speed 
of output and low scrap, simplicity of 
operation and minimum space re- 
quirements. 
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The technique lends itself particu- 
larly to the large scale production of 
solid and cellular extrusions of 
various cross-sections which are find- 
ing a ready market in many different 
fields. 


Potting in Urethane 
A NEW potting material of rigid 
USA by 


urethane foam is being made in 

the Freeman Chemical 
Corporauon, Port Washington, Wis- 
consin. 

The formulation is said to put a 
minimum of stress on the parts being 
potted because the resulting urethane 
foam slowly and uniformly expands 
and hardens in the potting void. 

The potted foam has a density of 
approximately 10 to 12lb. per cu. 
ft., making it about six to seven times 
lighter than conventional potting 
compounds. 

A number of large electronic equip- 
ment manufacturers are presently 
using the product with a high degree 
of success. In one particular case, it 
has been reported that rejects have 
been practically eliminated. 

The foam appears to be unaffected 
by series of thermal shock cycles from 
200° to —67°F. and is not cracked 
or distorted by immersion in liquid 
nitrogen. Heat distortion tempera- 
ture of the foam is above 200°F., 
according to ASTM test D648. Other 
properties of the foam potting 
material include a K factor of 0.25, 
tensile strength of 405psi, shear 
strength of 103psi, flextural strength 
of 128psi, compressive strength at 
yield point of 375psi, and a 6 
deflection at yield. 


GRP Lightning Arrester 


Lightning arresters, usually made 
of porcelain, are now being produced 
in reinforced plastics. 

A new range of arresters has been 
developed by EMP Electric Ltd. of 
Tottenham, employing a cap made 
with Rockite DMC, British Resin 
Products’s polyester/glass moulding 
material. 

The research laboratories of EMP 
Electric say that not only is the plas- 
tics cap electrically equivalent to the 
porcelain one, but it will withstand 
the thermal stress experienced in ex- 
treme temperatures. 

The cap is moulded by Doylex 
Ltd. who also make the moulds. 


Crawley 28888 


Due to the change over to the sub- 
scriber trunk dialling system at 
Crawley the telephone number of 
Bowthorpe Holdings Ltd., and its 
subsidiaries Hellermann Ltd., and 
Bowthorpe Electric Co. Ltd., has 
been changed and is now Crawley 


28888. 
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TITANIUM OXIDE LAPORTE 


Where does quality control from various continents to the 
begin? At the start of the Laporte Research Laboratories 
production process? At the to prove their worth. How far 
arrival of the raw material at does quality control extend ? 
the plant? LAPORTE quality As far as the despatch of the 
control originates with the raw product? LAPORTE quality 
materials at their source : control follows the product into 
samples of titanium-bearing the customers’ works throughout 
black ilmenite sand are flown its application, 


LAPORTE TITANIUM LTD. New Bond Street House, London, W.1. HY De Park 0631 
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AMERICAN LETTER — from Norman L. Hewitt 


Notes from Central America 


PLASTICS IN REINFORCED CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 


UBBER manufacturing operations 
south of the border are likely to 
be less exacting in their demands on 
elaborate formulating technology than 
are those in the more competitive 
climates. How surprising it was, 
therefore, to encounter during a visit 
to El Salvador a direct-moulded shoe 
sole operation calling for a cure time 
of Smin. — with unheated lasts. Most 
of our advanced techniques in the 
north are content with a 6 to 10min. 
cure for a direct-moulded sole. How- 
ever, this Latin American factory 
was producing more or less success- 
fully, at least to the extent compatible 
with the lack of any experienced 
rubber workers or chemists. 

The outstanding causes for defec- 
tive production here were those which 
a trouble-shooting technologist often 
finds in more experienced and tech- 
nically adept operations. In this case, 
the problem arose from inadequate 
understanding of the full scope of 
vulcanization, of the fact that the re- 
action starts when curatives contact 
rubber and continues thereafter at 
rates which depend on temperature. 

‘Heat history’ is a_ well-wrought 
term which describes all the additions 
of thermal energy to which a com- 
pound is subjected during processing 
and storage — up to the moment of 
vulcanization. When too much ‘his- 
tory’ has been accumulated, scorch- 
ing ensues. Too little ‘history’ 
prevents the attainment of that 
minimum viscosity so necessary to 
good moulding character. Too little 
‘history’ also means that a longer 
moulding time is needed to arrive at 
a good practical state of cure. 
Obviously, these relationships are com- 
plicated when fast curing accelera- 
tors are used. Thus, if one wants 
to make direct-moulded soles in 
Smin., he must conform to precise 
time intervals and temperature levels 
between mixing and moulding, and 
during moulding. Formulae for this 
purpose and processing are not un- 
like those required for the continuous 
vulcanization of wire insulations and 
cable jackets. 

The foregoing illustrates the type 
of information which is needed in 
many Latin American rubber manu- 
facturing operations. It is a more or 
less theoretical supplement to the 
practical information available from 
the suppliers of elastomers and 


chemicals. In this latter category, it 
was my pleasure to observe the ex- 
cellent services of Shell’s David 
Montgomery in providing formulae 
and a wide range of elastomers to 
Central American customers. 

At the moment, the number of 
customers is not large. There are 
probably not more than 20 factories 
excluding Mexico), producing rubber 
products, and many of these are in 
the marginal class of retreading. 
Footwear accounts for the bulk of 
Central American rubber manufac- 
turing with tyres, household articles, 
and toys comprising the balance. 
Guatamala City houses the biggest 
group of rubber factories. Costa Rica 
and Salvador account for the others. 
However, Honduras has the unex- 
pected distinction of providing a 
source of top-grade ribbed smoked 
sheets and pale crepe. These come 
from the San Alejo plantation of Mr 
Marvin Roth. San Alejo represents 
the outgrowth of US efforts in World 
War II to develop sources of natural 
rubber close to home. This planta- 
tion and several others were subse- 
quently relinquished to private 
enterprise. The samples examined, 
which included a 3/ clay master- 
batch, were of attractive quality. 


Plastics in Reinforced Concrete 

Any use of plastics in the huge 
building industry is newsworthy. 
Reinforced concrete construction is 
the latest area in which the non- 
corrosive and resilient properties of 
high density polythene have found 


= 


interesting application. The position- 
ing of steel reinforcing members prior 
to pouring of concrete is a tedious pro- 
cess which requires the fastening of 
the steel rods by means of twisted 
wires. These metal to metal contacts 
have long been a source of corrosion 
and consequent bleeding of rust 
through the finished concrete slabs. 
The cunningly designed polythene 
bolsters in the accompanying pictures 
not only furnish quick, properly 
spaced assembly, but also prevent 
electrolytic corrosion. Some of these 
plastics accessories serve as little 
bridges to support horizontal rods; 
other doughnut shapes snap on ver- 
tical members. 

Designed and supplied by Univer- 
sal Builders Supply Co. Inc., these 
accessories are made of W. R. Grace’s 
high density polythene. Among the 
first buildings to use them is Kips 
Bay Plaza, New York. Another is 
located at Canada’s Toronto Inter- 
national Airport. 

These plastics products are the first 
major advance in reinforcement set- 
ting in many years, and architects, 
engineers and contractors who have 
used the new accessories say they are 
the answer to the problem of rust. 
These accessories are seen as a great 
spurt to the expanded use of exposed 
reinforced concrete in a wide range 
of construction. 


Tin Can Economy 
Among many new commercial 
polymer trade names there is one 


Polythene bolsters in the construction of reinforced concrete not only furnish 
quick, properly spaced assembly, but also prevent electrolytic corrosion (see: 
Plastics in Reinforced Concrete 
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HIGH OUTPUT EXTRUSION 


EVEN 
TEMPERATURE-SENSITIVE 


BLENDS 


Used b Troester GS Rubber Extruders process natural or synthetic rubbers—and 
y maintain high outputs even on temperature-sensitive biends. They are the 
| di ideal machine for finishing and shaping crude biends from the masticator, for 

ea ing continuously producing belts, profiles, pipes or camel-backs; for coating 

cables (yes, you can have continuous vuicanisation in the same process if you 

Rubber producers want it) and for manufacturing slab—even straining crude blends and scrap 


simultaneously with the slab production if it’s needed. There are optional 


throughout facilities for cold processing too, of course. 


TROESTER EXTRUDERS ARE NOW MADE IN ENGLAND UNDER LICENCE. 
the world 


Write for full, illustrated data to: 


BAKER PERKINS Ltd 


Westwood Works, Peterborough 
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which the standard breed of rubber 
chemists is not likely to encounter. 
This is du Pont’s Budium, a poly- 
butadiene designed specifically for 
can lining. 

Most of us have been told at some 
time by the believe-it-or-not type of 
informant that tin cans are not all 
tin. This is certainly true, as there 
is only enough tin present to make a 
layer .0OOlin. thick. There is also 
an inner layer of a phenolic, epoxy, 
vinyl or oleo-alkyd resin coating 
which guards the cherry red of 
cherries and the hoppy tang of beer. 

Can makers’ inventories have long 
suffered from the fact that each food 
product required a specific type of 
coating. Phenolics were best for dry 
food, vinyls for the top coat on beer 
cans. Now Budium appears well on 
the way to providing the universal 
coating. Since 1959 when a pilot 
plant started production at Parlin, 
New Jersey, much successful evalua- 
tion has been made. Full production 
of Budium in the form of a 52°/ 
mineral spirits solution now flows 
from a new $2.5m. plant in Fort 
Madison, Iowa. Total capacity of 
10m. Ib. a year should be little more 
than adequate to meet the increasing 
demands of our tin can economy. 


Avoiding the Vendor’s Approach 

From time to time, the various 
local rubber groups undertake the 
organizing of lecture series. These 
have included elementary instruction 
for neophyte compounders as well as 
more advanced matters. This Fall, 
the Connecticut Rubber Group is 
presenting nine weekly lectures at 
Yale’s Sterling Chemistry Laboratory 
in New Haven on the general subject 
of ‘Significant New Developments in 
Elastomer Technology’. Although the 
quality and presentation of this series 
have been uneven (it is often difficult 
to avoid the vendor’s approach), there 
have been several rewarding sessions. 
One such was Paul Bertsch’s (du 
Pont) talk on statistical techniques in 
compounding. Mr Bertsch made an 
attractive case for the graphical — as 
opposed to the computer — approach 
to analysis of compounding data. 
Through the use of contour curves, it 
is possible to study simultaneously 
the effects of from two to six inter- 
acting compound ingredients. The 
du Pont elastomer laboratory makes 
extensive use of this method. The 
resulting families of graphs often 
cover entire walls, where they re- 
main for days while the compounders 
ponder the contours. 

In the lecture on polybutadiene by 
H. J. Railsback, laboratory manager 
for Phillips Chemical, new data on 
the oil extending technique was pre- 
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sented. It appears that oil extending 
is even more beneficial in respect to 
abrasion resistance for polybutadiene 
than for SBR. Thus, a polybutadiene 
containing 22 parts of oil and 70 parts 
of ISAF black showed a tenfold im- 
provement over a hevea tread stock 
in the NBS abrasion test, and as 
much as 607/ longer service life in 
actual road tests. Of equal practical 
significance was the comparison with 
natural rubber on a cost-per-mile-of- 
tyre-service basis. It was calculated 
that an oil-extended polybutadiene 
truck tyre tread (containing some 
natural rubber according to current 
formulating practice) would be pre- 
ferred to an all-natural compound, 
even at a hevea price of 12 cents a lb. 
Outside of the oil-extended area, 
polybutadiene contributes to an un- 
commonly low brittle temperature 
when blended with other polymers. 
Flexibility below —160°F. is not un- 
usual. It was interesting to find that 
the Phillip’s compounders had also 
made use of the graphical methods 
described in the earlier lecture by Mr 
Bertsch. 


Rubber in Space 

Rubber has never been quite so 
spectacularly headed for space as in 
the pictured ‘instant space station’, 
an expandable doughnut - shaped 
structure 30ft. in diameter. R. W. 
Richardson of Goodyear Aircraft 
Corp. has described in interesting 
detail the construction and use of this 
polymer-fabric vehicle which could 
provide the US with a manned station 
in orbit within three years. 

A fabric space station could be 
completely assembled and checked 
out on the ground, or in an altitude 
chamber, then packaged in a con- 
tainer of relatively small size which 
today’s boosters would have no 
trouble injecting into orbit. Once 
there, the station would be inflated or 
expanded into a predetermined shape 
by pressure. Following inflation, if 
necessary, it would be possible to 


rigidize the structure by injecting a 
quick-setting, lightweight _ plastics 
between its walls. 

After performing a space mission 
in his orbiting expanded station, an 
astronaut could utilize a re-entry cap- 
sule, or other means, to return to 
earth. With the development of 
rendezvous capabilities in space, the 
station could be manned continuously. 
By patterning or weaving the fabric 
structure in the desired final con- 
figuration, it is possible to produce 
virtually any size or shape, such as 
spheres, ellipsoids, paraboloids, cylin- 
ders and other bodies of revolution. 

Where special shapes are desired, 
dual wall structures could be formed 
of Airmat, a fabric development of 
the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 
The process calls for the simultaneous 
weaving of two wall fabrics with 
interconnecting thread filaments, the 
length of the filaments determining 
the shape of the structure. Further 


developments in basic fibres and elas- 
tomers permit utilization of woven 
high temperature metals and glasses 
which would result in structures cap- 
able of withstanding the heating of 
specific re-entry applications. 


Tyre Explosions 

Late last summer the Tyre Service 
Managers Committee of the RMA 
issued a press release which described 
the apparently unprecedented pheno- 
menon of exploding tyres. Actually 
there was. no real description of what 
had happened beyond the use of the 
phrase ‘tyre explosion’ and the in- 
formation that explosions 
occurred during the winter in the 
colder sections of the country. The 
theory was advanced that service 
Station operators use methanol anti- 
freeze to prevent air compressor lines 
from freezing, and in doing so were 
producing explosive mixtures in the 
tyres. These could be detonated by 
sparks of static electricity. 

The only comparable happenings 
observed in this vicinity have been 


Continued on page 877 


Boosted into orbit in 
a package, this 30ft. 
expandable space sta- 
tion could be inflated 
into shape to permit 
one or more persons to 
live and work inside the 
tube for an extended 
period of time (see: 
Rubber in Space) 
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‘Cariflex’ SBR. ‘Caritlex’ 


Good insulation is where you find it — in 
S-1509 combines good electrical properties for medium voltage appli- 
cations with remarkable ease of processing and extrusion. Ideal for 
cable sheathing too. Or, for lowest cost sheathing compounds, the light- 


coloured, non-staining.‘oil-extended ‘Cariflex’ S-1707 
And now ‘Cariflex’ Isoprene Rubber, the new Shell polyisoprene. 
Combines first class insulation properties with low water absorption, 


excellent extrusion characteristics and light colour. For cables, as for 
many other applications in the electrical industry, ‘Cariflex’ is the 
right rubber for the job. 
nsult your Shell Company (in the U.K., apply to Shell 


For further information 
Chemical ( ompany Limited, Plastics S Rubbers Di: ision,170 Pi cadilly, London.W.1.) 


SHELL-MADE RUBBER 
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and REVIEWS 


( UR industry is in a phase of integration. We are 

absorbing and digesting the new materials and 
processes which technology and engineering have given 
us. 


Holism 


I think it was General Smuts, a former Prime Minister 
of South Africa, who gave a name to this attitude of 
mind, to this, his own philosophy: ‘holism’. It sees 
significance less in the parts than in the whole. This 
week, I am giving a few examples of holistic thought from 
recent technical literature. 


Protective Coatings 


Discussing in 1/EC for October 1961, Vol. 53, No. 10, 
pp. 846-7, the developments in protective coatings during 
1960, Francis Scofield says: ‘Probably the most signifi- 
cant single trend has been the growing realization that 
the problem of achieving a satisfactory coated surface is 
not simply ons of choosing the correct coating but is a 
complex process, often starting with the design of the 
structure to be coated and carrying on through surface 
preparation, application, and curing. Each of these facets 
must be considered with the others in mind, as well as 
with thought of the exposure to be encountered and the 
results desired’. 

The best paint for one job is not necessarily the best 
for another and the recognition of this fact, combined 
with the flood of new materials, makes the task of evalua- 
tion by no means an easy one. 

The outstanding new materials during the year were 
the polyesters and the urethanes, especially to give clear 
coatings for outside wood. Vinyl organosols, and plasti- 
sols, used for high resistance to chemicals, continued to 
increase. There was some interest in other polymers 
such as fluorine-containing substances, silicones, poly- 
sulphides, and oxidized rubber. 

Surface preparation was studied from several angles 
and an interesting point is that, of all the methods of 
application, hand-brushing has been found to be the 
poorest. 

Laboratory measurement of performance continued to 
‘be studied but ‘actual service tests remained the final 
criterion’. Interesting work has been done on fire- 
retardation, from several angles, and also on fungicides. 


Review of Reviews 
Scofield’s review is one of four appearing in 1/EC for 
October 1961. The other three are on plastics, fibres, 
and elastomers, and each consists of 12-months’ literature 
references with a discussion of the trends they reveal. 
R. B. Seymour contributes the review of plastics and 
begins by pointing out that, despite a business recession 
during the year, the plastics industry continued to grow. 
By 1965, it is predicted, the three major types — poly- 
vinyls, polystyrene, and polyolefines — will account for 
nearly two-thirds of the eight billion Ib. of plastics then 
to be produced in the USA. By that date, he expects 


the ‘engineering plastics’ — ABS, polyacetals, poly- 
carbonates, nylon, etc. — to amount to half a billion |b.; 
they are replacing other constructional materials. 


Last year the US produced about half of the world 
output of plastics, followed by Germany, the UK, and 
Japan, in that order. Seymour summarizes the present 
position in the neat phrase: ‘the space age is the rein- 
forced plastics age’. 

Another outstanding feature of modern plastics appli- 
cations is in reservoirs and tanks of various kinds. 
Dracones of a million gallons capacity are already con- 
ceivable. 

Films, coatings and linings, cellular plastics, pipe and 
tubing are discussed, and the review ends with a con- 
sideration of plastics materials. 


Fibres and Elastomers 

The review of the year’s progress in fibres by Grove, 
Vodonik, and Casey (pp. 853-5) is also naturally con- 
cerned with reinforced plastics, whose output in the US 
doubled between 1956 and 1960, and is likely to double 
again by 1965. Glass fibre constituted 92 / of the fibres 
used in plastics reinforcement. 

For large constructional items, vinyl-coated nylon is 
a common material, though neoprene is used where low- 
temperature resistance is required. 

Research results during the year have been along the 
lines of modifications to existing types rather than creat- 
ing entirely new fibres. The true synthetics — non-cellu- 
losics — continue to take an increasing share of the total 
market for fibres. Non-woven fabrics appear to ‘have 
reached a plateau in the growth curve’. 

The review of elastomers, by B. S. Garvey, Jun., is 
interesting because it is not aimed at ‘those engaged in 
the synthesis or fabrication of elastomers. Rather it is 
a selection of developments felt to be of general interest 

#86 all chemists and chemical engineers’. 

Production of natural rubber has doubled in the past 
20 years and its consumption is at an all-time peak, 
though now threatened by the ‘stereo rubbers’. 

Development on classical lines still goes on in the 
rubber industry, of course. For instance, the importance 
of zinc oxide in some rubber compounds has been shown 
to depend on the formation of zinc dimethyl dithio- 
carbamate which prevents reversion by acting as a power- 
ful antioxidant. 


For another instance, the mechanism of cracking has 
now been almost completely elucidated in both its chemi- 
cal and physical aspects. Much of this has resulted from 
work on ozone attack at double bond sites leading to 
free radical chain cleavage, from oxidation experiments 
which gave rise to related explanations, and to the 
interesting work on the role of stored energy. 

While Garvey also sees the development of large tanks 
as perhaps the outstanding development of the year, he 
does not fail to pick out two tyre developments: mixed 
plies of nylon and rayon, and cast, translucent, coloured 
tyres of polyurethane. Among the more bizarre applica- 
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COMMENT ON SCIENTIFIC 
AND INDUSTRIAL MATTERS 


by F. C. JENNINGS 


tions, perhaps, is one which gardeners will like to be 
told about if, like me, they missed its first publication: 
that is to use ‘synthetic latex’ which will ‘act as a mulch 
during the germination of grass seed. After several 
months, it decomposes and washes away’. I shall not 
enforce royalty payments on my idea that, before decom- 
position sets in, you could use the mowings to stuff 
pillows or cushions. 


Vacuum Forming 


The holistic attitude is also apparent throughout a new 
German book on vacuum forming. It is a measure of 
the rapid rate of development in this field that a new 
edition, revised and extended, should be necessary, of 
Grundziige der Vakuumformung by A. Thiel, published 
by Rudolf Zechner Verlag in 1957. In those four years 
this little book has become a standard work on the sub- 
ject, though costing only DM8.80. 

The book is Volume 1 of die Kunstoffbiicherei (the 
Plastics Library) and in his preface, the author em- 
phasizes that he has limited himself to the fundamentals 
of the vacuum-forming processes; and that details of 
procedure in specific circumstances should be sought 
elsewhere, for instance, in Neitzert’s book, The Vacuum- 
forming of Thermoplastic Films which is Volume 3 in 
the same series. 

Two features of the book are its clarity and its fresh- 
ness. The author has obviously gone to great trouble 
to present his matter clearly, simply, and logically. He 
is also not afraid of the picturesque phrase, especially 
in his chapter and section headings. For these reasons, 
he may draw upon himself some criticism, especially 
from those who equate seriousness with dullness, but 
he will get the thanks of those for whom the book is 
chiefly intended, the student and the general reader. 


Good Mouldings Need Good Moulds 


Thiel gives first a general outline of the process, its raw 
materials, the four main methods, then deals with the 
degrees of vacuum, heating, and pressure required. 

Good mouldings come only from good moulds, he 
asserts with both emphasis and truth; many moulding 
problems are problems of the mould itself, its material 
or design or condition. Mould materials in common use 
are: plaster, wood, laminates, cast resins, metals, even 
concrete. He discusses their advantages and disadvan- 
tages. 

Chapter 4 deals, in more detail, with the main pro- 
cesses of deep drawing, stretch-forming by positive, 


negative, and mixed methods, and coatings. This 1s 
followed by chapters on finishing operations such as cut- 
ting, sawing, colouring, printing, sticking, welding, and 
joining by other means. 

There is some discussion of mass production and 
automated processes in chapter 7, together with details of 
some (German) machines and, in somewhat the same 
way, chapter 8 is a list of data on the basic raw materials 
available from the various German manufacturers. 

‘Summa Summarum’ ends the book in a not very 
imposing manner, but the last chapter but one, entitled 
‘Does It Pay’, is a useful one but one which could have 
been expanded with advantage. 

A practical point is that the flexible plastics cover of 
this book makes it eminently usable in the rough environ- 
ment of workshop or laboratory. 


Polyolefin Moulding 

An article very useful to the specialist is ‘Product 
Shape and Mould Design in Injection Moulding of Poly- 
olefin Compounds’ which begins in Der Plastverarbeiter 
for October 1961, Vol. 12, No. 10, pp. 453-8, and is to 
be continued. 

Because the polyolefins possess a high degree of crystal- 
linity in the ‘solid’ state but are amorphous when melted, 
they exhibit certain special patterns of behaviour, notably 
a high degree of contraction or shrinkage during cooling. 

The degree or shrinking is dependent on a number 
of factors, such as the temperature conditions, rate of 
cooling, local temperature variations, and there is usually 
greater shrinkage in the direction of flow. 

These and other considerations means that three main 
points must be borne in mind in designing: 1. maintain, 
as far as possible, a uniform thickness; at least avoid 
sudden and abrupt changes of section; 2. avoid sharp 
corners and edges; 3. choose a wall design that will 
equalize tensions. 

This author also takes the holistic view by stressing 
that product design and raw material properties are inter- 
dependent. Nevertheless, he rightly gives some practical 
advice on design features such as the best shapes for 
rims, side walls, bottoms of rectangular objects, handles, 
lugs, etc. He makes a particular point of avoiding thick 
ribs. 

Metal inserts can also cause difficulties by creating 
locally heavy shrinking, and another feature they intro- 
duce is the danger arising from the fact that the linear 
expansion during heating is very much greater for poly- 
thene than for steel. 

The satisfactory bonding of polyolefins to themselves 
has not yet been achieved and therefore other means, 
such as lapping and screwing, must sometimes be 
— Advice is given on the best methods of doing 
tnis. 


Cooling Water 


A works engineer who is short of cooling water can 
often make do by partial evaporation of circulated water 
to reduce its temperature. But there is a limit imposed 
by the presence of soluble mineral salts. 

To reduce the temperature by 10°F., approximately 
1'/. of the water must be evaporated and this becomes 
a serious matter when the upper limit of solubility of 
salts such as calcium sulphate is reached. 

A paper by W. L. Denman in 1/EC for October 1961, 
Vol. 53, No. 10, pp. 817-822, discusses aspects of the 
problem and gives data on the solubility of calcium 
sulphate in the presence of other soluble salts and at 
various temperatures. 

CHARLES JENNINGS 
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CLAYTEX 


ULTRA TREATED ALUMINO.-SILICATE 
FOR PALE AND PASTEL SHADES 
HIGH PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 
EASY DISPERSION 


MADE BY FRANTERRE 


EXCLUSIVE UK AGENTS: 


WITCO CHEMICAL CO..LTD. 


Head Office: BUSH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: TEMpte Bar 6473/6476 
PEARL HOUSE, PRINCESS ST.. MANCHESTER, 2 (Central 9066’8) 62 ROBERTSON ST... GLASGOW, C.2 (City 3495) 
FACTORIES. LABORATORIES AND SALES OFFICES— 


U.S.A. CANADA GT. BRITAIN FRANCE HOLLAND 


ESTABLISHED 
Anew Standard Design 22’ x 60” Twin 


Millarrangement on a Cast Iron Com- Joseph Robinson 
bination Vibro Mounted Bedplate 


with 200 H.P. Central Drive having a and Co. Ltd. 


Spiral Bevel Helical Reduction Unit 
and Motor with Plug Braking Revers- 


SPRINGFIELD LANE, SALFORD 3, 


LANCS., ENGLAND 
ing Contactor Control and Lunn Type 


Low Position Safety equipment. Telephone: BLA 1866-7. Telegrams: OPAL M'C 


Special Mill design to include customers’ particular specification 
ably dealt with by proficient and fully experienced personnel. 
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AN-MADE materials have been 
4 firmly entrenched in the cloth- 
ing industry for many years but 
developments have been so _ con- 
tinuous that to be clad from head to 
foot entirely in synthetic fabrics will 
perhaps soon be the rule rather than 
the exception. 

News of an interesting piece of 
research reached me recently from 
Yorkshire where, at the Gannex 
Mills of Kagan Textiles near Halifax, 
thermoplastic clothing which can be 
moulded to fit is being developed. In 
future, garments may be stamped out 
in a similar way to car bodies and 
tailoring skills will be largely super- 
seded. Another advantage is that 
four-fifths of the seaming necessary 
in conventional garments will be 
avoided. 

This prospect was outlined by 
J. K. Kagan, managing director of 
the company, who said that, although 
it was likely to be some time before 
moulded garments came onto the 
market, the project was entirely 
feasible. 

Another company which has made 
advances in the plastics clothing field 
is Ferralon Plastics, a division of 
W. W. Chamberlain and Sons Ltd. 
Flame-bonded foambacks are now in 
production at the company’s factory 
at Rushden, Northants., and are 
marketed under the trade name 
Ferrafoam. In all Ferrafoam pro- 


ducts the bonding and foam are 
guaranteed to be as washable and 
dry-cleanable as the fabrics them- 
selves. The softest available polyester 
foam is used and the factory has a 
production capacity of 30,000yd. per 


1961 


and MATTERS 


Review of People and Events 


day and can deal with fabrics up to 
72in. wide. 


Into the Lion’s Mouth 

In view of the rather delicate 
balance between the natural and syn- 
thetic rubber industries it was good 
to see that the programme for the 


by Peter Richards 


visit to this country of a Malayan 
politician included a trip round a 
synthetic rubber plant. 

His Excellency the Hon. Tuan 
Haji, Mohammed Khir Johari, Minis- 
ter of Commerce and Industry of the 
Federation of Malaya arrived on 
Monday November 20 for a one week 
visit as the guest of the Government 
before leaving for the GATT Council 
of Ministers in Geneva. 

During his stay the Minister 
toured the Esso Refinery at Fawley 
and the nearby plant of the Inter- 
national Synthetic Rubber Co. at 
Hythe. It is to be hoped that during 
his trip round ISR an agreeable 
NR/SBR blend was achieved, and 
that he was not provoked into throw- 
ing a spanner in the works by the 
sight of so much of the jam off his 
country’s economic bread. 

The Minister’s programme also 
included visits to Hemel Hempstead, 
where he toured the New Town and 
saw the research department of the 
BSI and the Croxley paper mills of 
John Dickinson and Co. Ltd. He also 
went to the Design Centre and the 
London Commodity Exchange and 


D. E. Cameron (/e/t), chairman of B.B. Chemical Co. Ltd., on his company’s 


stand at the 1961 Building Trades Exhibition. With him are Richard Lonsdale- 


Hands (centre) whose firm designed the stand, and H. A. Twine, a director of 


Richard Lonsdale-Hands Associates Ltd. B.B. Chemical’s exhibit, which 
stands 40ft. high and occupies 600sq. ft., is inspired by Coventry Cathedral, 
whose stained glass windows presented technical sealing problems which the 


company solved.—(A report on the Building Exhibition appears on page 875.) 


was the guest of honour at a luncheon 
given by the Federation of British 
Industries and at a Government 
reception at Lancaster House. 


Telcon Plastics 
Ltd. is reopening 
on December 1 
the branch in 
Cardiff at 16-17 
Hills Terrace, 
previously opera- 
ted by the Tele- 
graph Construc- 
tion and Mainte- 
nance Co. G. 
Morecroft will be 
in charge as area 
representative 


Fifty Years On 

At least 50 years’ life is claimed 
for a new plastics pipe for cold water 
services, now in the final stages of 
development by British Resin Pro- 
ducts Ltd. Information on this pipe 
was given by the company at the 
Engineering Materials and Design 
Exhibition, where pipe-testing equip- 
ment was shown in use. 

The new pipe is made from 
Rigidex high density polythene which 
will not corrode, is light in weight, 
tough and very strong. It is un- 
affected by temperatures as low as 
—70°C., and also shows marked re- 
sistance to chemicals and oils. 

Tests on the material carried out 
in accordance with BS 3284 indicate 
that pipe made from it should with- 
stand the required hoop stress of 
710Ib./in.* at 20°C. for upwards of 
50 years. 


Burnished Warerite 

Decorative laminates have opened 
up new avenues to furniture designers 
— but in spite of all the designs 
offered the demand for laminates like 
wood continues to increase. 

The search for realism has now 
gone a stage further with the 
development of an entirely new 
finish for woodprints — burnished. 
Being produced by Bakelite, this new 
product should make further inroads 
into the markets held by wood. 


Dr Joseph Kenyon 

It is with regret that I report 
the death last Sunday of Dr Joseph 
Kenyon, FRS, DSc, at the age of 76. 

He was, from 1920 to 1950, head 
of the department of Chemistry at 
Battersea Polytechnic and afterwards 
held positions as visiting professor at 
the Universities of Alexandria and 
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Kansas. Until shortly before his 
death he continued to supervise re- 
search students at Battersea. 


Finding Fault 

The hidden stress, the unnoticed 
flaw, are things that make the aircraft 
mechanic turn over uneasily in his 
bed at night. 

An ingenious use of silicone rubber 
is leading to more restful nights for 
Westland Aircraft Co. mechanics. 
Casts are being made of the internal 
surfaces of the aircraft struts and 
spars. After curing (at air tempera- 


ture) the flexible casts are withdrawn 
for inspection. 

LC.1.’s Silcoset rubber is being 
used, and the impressions are said to 
be so good that any faults are said to 
show up in accurate relief on the 
surface of the casts. 


F. G. Overend, manager of the textile 
department of George MacLellan and 
Co. Ltd., was presented on his retire- 
ment after 47 years’ service with a 
gold watch and a complete golfing 
outfit. Seen with him here are Robin 
MacLellan (/ef/t), Kenneth MacLellan 
and Miss Helen Blacklock 


‘A black masterbatch is a class at 
a teachers’ training college in 
Ghana’ 
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Appointments in Brief 

Kenneth E. Cosslett has been 
appointed director of international 
operations for US Industrial Chemi- 
cals Co. He will direct USI’s inter- 
national marketing activities in all 
world markets, his appointment coin- 
ciding with the completion of USI 
International’s new world headquar- 
ters at Baar, Zug, Switzerland. 

* * 


Kay Brothers Plastics Ltd. a 
member of the Reckitt and Colman 
group, has appointed Arthur Brower, 


THE LEGAL ANGLE 


Southern Area Sales Manager. N. E. 

Tattersall has been appointed sales 

representative to assist Mr Brower. 
* * * 

William G. Morris, assistant man- 
aging director of Greengate and 
Irwell Rubber Co., has resigned from 
the board. He joined it in 1949 and 
became assistant managing director 
in 1959. 

* 

J. E. Swainson and A. S. Moseley 
have been appointed directors of 
Permali Ltd. 


Cancelling an Order 


‘About 50,000yd. of pvc cables, 
manufactured and supplied by British 
Insulated Callender’s Cables Ltd., 
have been used throughout Flyover 
House, Great West Road, Brentford, 
for the internal wiring’. — RPW, 
August 19 1961. 


That’s an awful lot of cable. But 


never mind — the company who 
ordered it, needed it — and duly 
used it. But what would have hap- 


pened’ if it had been one of those 
cases where too much had been 
required? Would the customer have 
been able to avoid the contract? Or, 
putting it more generally, if you were 
to overstock — or to order materials 
at too high a price — what would be 
your chances of avoiding the deal, 
when you came to the conclusion that 
it was not in your interests? 

The answer all depends upon the 
particular contract concerned. If it 
is complete in all its terms, that is 
the end of the matter — and it 
matters not at all, in most cases, 
whether it be oral or in writing. But 
if it should be defective in some way, 
then it can be avoided. 

Let us be specific. A contract has 
three essentials. There must be an 
unconditional offer, unconditional 
acceptance and consideration. 
then, you offer to sell your new, 
plastics material, ‘assuming that we 
can get it into production within the 
next six weeks’, that is a conditional 
offer. Even if the customer purports 
to accept it, the deal is not a deal. 
Your offer was not absolute. 

Equally, if your customer says ‘I 
agree to buy so many thousand yards 
of your cable, provided that my chair- 
man agrees’, there is only a con- 
ditional acceptance. And just as the 
customer need not go ahead with the 


By a Barrister 


deal — even if the chairman thinks 
he should — so you are not bound 
to hold the offer open. At any time 
before you are notified of the accep- 


tance — the unconditional accep- 
tance, that is — you can withdraw 
the offer. 


As for consideration, that is simply 
the peculiar ‘quid pro quo’ required 
by English law. For instance, if you 
had agreed to hold an offer open for 
a customer, and he had paid no 
deposit, you could sell to someone 
else. You would have broken your 
word and done something immoral 
— but would be well within the law. 
There was no ‘consideration’ for 
your promise to grant the option. 

Now suppose that all these features 
are present. There’s one more pos- 
sibility which may help the person 
dissatisfied with his bargain. It is 
just possible that the terms of the 
contract may be too vague to be en- 
forceable. Perhaps the price isn’t 
fully agreed ...or you haven't 
decided which of your particular com- 
panies is to do the operation . . . or 
the quantity of the goods has not 
been eed . . . and, in addition, 
perhaps the delivery dates are left 
terribly vague. Well, a court is not 
going to make a contract on behalf 
of the parties, so if they have not 
made it for themselves, it won’t be 
binding on either of them. 

That, then, is the final test. If 
you wish to avoid a contract, con- 
sider whether the other party would 
have been able to do so, had the 
rubber shoe been on the other foot. 
Or, if you are the supplier and some- 
one is trying to get out of his bargain 
with you, ask yourself whether you 
would have been able to avoid it, had 
you wished to do so. After all, what 
is fair for one should be fair for both. 
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THE BUILDING EXHIBITION 
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Use of Polymers Increasing 


IMPRESSIVE DISPLAY OF PRODUCTS AND TECHNIQUES 


are very prominent at 
the Building Exhibition, being 
held at Olympia until November 29. 
There is no doubt that many 
materials are being adopted on an in- 
creasing scale, replacing existing 
materials but often complementing 
them. 

Although plastics and rubber pro- 
ducts are used in most aspects of 
building, they are most prominent in 
the field of laminates and wall cover- 
ings. Plumbing fixtures. are very 
much to the fore as are glazing 
materials where polyester resin pro- 
ducts were prominent. The other big 
use of plastics is in flooring where 
vinyl tiles, continuous flooring and 
treated concrete structures are very 
prominent. Paints, adhesives and 
sealing compounds are widely ex- 
hibited and many of these are based 
on plastics. 


The Overall Picture 


It is a pity that the LCI. Ltd. 
‘plastics in building’ exhibition 
shown at Interplas is on tour and not 
on show at the exhibition as it is 
a first-class stand and would un- 
doubtedly have impressed the build- 
ing industry. 

However, one or two firms are ex- 
hibiting a range of products to give a 
general picture of the use of plastics 
in the industry. The British Xylonite 
Group stand is in the form of a 
building which will ultimately be re- 
erected as a reception bureau at its 
headquarters in London. 

This is constructed largely of 
Velbex-faced steel and Velbex-faced 
hardboard panels, and the roof lined 
with 2}in. thick panels of Polyzote 
expanded polystyrene sandwiched 
between sheets of Bondene. 

Other applications demonstrated 
on the stand are the use of Bex- 
thene polythene as an underlay for 
concrete; Velbex flexible pvc as a 
damp-course; pvc pipes and tubes for 
plumbing; flexible Polyzote for ther- 
mal and acoustic insulation; Velbex 
flexible vinyl sheeting for tank lin- 
ings; Onazote expanded polystyrene 
floats; Velbex sheeting for partition 
walls and cladding; Cobex rigid vinyl 
sheet and Cascalite glass fibre rein- 
forced polyester resin for external 
cladding; translucent Cascalite for 
glazing applications and pvc for gut- 
ters and pipes. 


Rubber Improvement Ltd. have a 
number of products on show. These 
include Rilite GRP corrugated sheet; 
Rilquilt, a quilted plastics for interior 
decorating and panelling; moulded 
polystyrene wall tiles; felt-backed re- 
silient vinyl flooring; a new inlaid 
vinyl flooring; Riltile thermoplastic 
flooring; a selection of vinyl and 
rubber stair nosings and rubber 
flooring. 

The Marley group must now be 
one of the largest consumers of plas- 
tics in the country, and is, of course, 
very well known for its Marley floor 
tiles. A wide range of other products 
is now available including flexible 
floor coverings, felt-backed coverings, 
vinyl wall tiles, Marleythene pipe, ex- 
truded corrugated vinyl sheeting 
called Marleyglaze, vinyl rainwater 
goods systems (including the new 
light-weight products) and acoustic 
tiles made from 16in. sq. vinyl sheets 
containing mineral wool slabs. 


Plastics for Plumbing 

The word ‘plumbing’ covers a 
variety of products used in buildings 
including the usual lavatory fittings, 
water pipes, guttering and down 
pipes, lagging, sealants and ducting. 

Perhaps the most prominent aspect 
at the exhibition is rainwater goods. 
The Marley Tile Co. Ltd. is ex- 
hibiting gutters, downpipes and 
fittings and virtually all the fittings 
previously made in metal are now 
made in rigid pvc. Osma Plastics 
Ltd. makes pvc gutters and in addi- 
tion, polyester/glass fibre products. 
These are more expensive than pvc 


but are used because of their special 
strength characteristics. 

The Rymway pvc rainwater system 
is now becoming well known. All the 
guttering, downpipes and fittings are 
available in a wide range and are 
manufactured by a consortium which 
includes Yorkshire Imperial Metals 
Lid., Redland Tiles Ltd. and P. H. 
Muntz and Barwell Ltd. 

Yorkshire Imperial Metals Ltd. 
make a wide range of pipes and fit- 
tings of which their Kuterlex poly- 
thene and pvc covered copper tubing 
for gas and water service pipelines 
installed in ‘aggressive’ surroundings 
are very interesting products. The 
Key Engineering Co. Ltd. is show- 
ing its pitch fibre pipes which, 
however, needed plastics fittings. 
Another introduction of plastics into 
the conventional field was the use of 
a plastics cement for jointing vitrified 
clay pipes. 

A comprehensive display of lava- 
tory fittings is given by Cisterns 
Ltd. Products of this company in- 
clude an all-plastics cistern in pastel 
colours, and an all-plastics diaphragm 
type ball valve made from Tufolene. 
Shires and Co. (London) Ltd. also 
exhibited polypropylene cisterns in 
five attractive pastel colours. 

A. B. Plastics Ltd. exhibit an im- 
pressive array of ventilation equip- 
ment made from pvc. This is used 
mainly industrially for corrosive 
atmospheres but it is also used for 
warm air heating systems. 

Semtex Ltd. displays its Foamflex 
foam insulation for pipes. Butyl 
rubber base sealing compounds and 


Galt Glass glass-reinforced polyester dome lights are distributed by one of 
the exhibitors, Allan Blunn Ltd. 
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components are developing rapidly 
and an extensive demonstration of the 
properties of these materials is being 
given by Farmiloe Sealants Ltd. 
Covering Materials 

Although laminated covering 
materials are most widely used there 
are other plastics surface covering 
materials available including hard- 
board with a plastics coating and 
flexible pvc coatings for applying to 
various products. 

In the field of decorative laminates, 
Formica Ltd. showed for the first 
time its new Formica ‘Architectural 
Range’. Twenty-six different patterns 
in standard sheets 8ft. x 4ft. were on 
show and the materials are exclusive 
to architects and designers. One im- 
portant feature of the material is that 
it will withstand strong sunlight and 
other climatic conditions and is there- 
fore equally suited for exterior and 
interior application. 

Another prominent company is 
Perstorp Products (GB) Ltd., market- 
ing the products of the Swedish Per- 
storp. Another Swedish company 
manufacturing plastics laminates is 
AB Tilafabrixen, represented in the 
United Kingdom by the Phoenix 
Timber Co. Ltd. Their products, of 
course, have all the well-known pro- 
perties of melamine laminates which 
sO Many companies are now offering. 

Other companies marketing wide 
. ranges of melamine laminates include 
North British Plastics Ltd., A. S. 
Lester Ltd. manufactured by 
Decopon of Naples), Getalit Ltd. and 
The Arborite Co. (UK) Ltd. Wall- 
ington Western and Co. Ltd. is 
producing a ,yin. thick laminate in 
conjunction with 0.012in. unsuppor- 
ted pvc sheeting. These products 
have been particularly designed with 
the furniture trade in mind. 

Hardboard is used extensively in 
building and is being given an 
attractive appearance as well as a 
hard-wearing surface by the addition 
of a plastics coating. One of the 
most interesting of these is a stove 
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enamelled hardboard manufactured 
by North British Plastics Ltd. Other 
companies producing plastics-coated 
wall boards include Laconite Ltd., 
The Airscrew Co., and Jicwood Ltd., 
and Plastic Marketing Co. Ltd. (who 
apply I.C.I.’s Vynelast to the hard- 
board). 

One of the most interesting 
developments in the field of applica- 
tion of flexible vinyl products is 
shown by Paniquil (Sales) Ltd. This 
is a quilted panel giving thermal and 
sound insulation and damp proofing 
properties. The material consists of 
a hardboard to which is applied a 
foamed polystyrene which is covered 
by a pve sheet. The product is then 
quilted by high-frequency heating. 
The company is also introducing 
Royaltex, an American flexible wall 
covering that has outstandingly grace- 
ful patterns formed by real leaves, 
grass, fibres and even butterflies. 

L.C.1. (Hyde) Ltd. features Vyna- 
last pvc sheet for lamination to non- 
metallic surfaces. Another product 
featured is Novon Ten, a thin, 
hard, semi-rigid pve foil for lamina- 
tion direct to steel and non-ferrous 
surfaces. Storeys of Lancaster is 
exhibiting its wide range of vinyl wall 
coverings and pvc sheeting reinforced 
with Terylene mesh, for awnings, 
blinds and the like. Another product 
of this company is Plastolam, a vinyl 
sheeting designed and formulated for 
laminating to metallic and non- 
metallic surfaces. The Armstrong 
Cork Co. Ltd. is producing Counter 
Corlon, a flexible vinyl material for 
counter tops, furniture surfaces and 
wall coverings. 

Plastics for Walls 

A few products were exhibited as 
being particularly applicable to walls 
in building. ‘Tretol Ltd. is showing 
its special silicone resin for the water- 
proofing treatment of masonry. 

Polyester resins have also found 
their way into this field. Artrite 
Resins Ltd. is marketing Cercote 
which appears to be the application 


Flat Filon sheet made by BIP Reinforced Products Ltd. is used to line the roof 
of this Midland Red double-decker bus 


of reinforced polyester resin to walls. 
The resin and glass fibres are sprayed 
on to the wall and consolidated by 
means of a roller. 

In a rather different field, plastics 
spacers are being used to construct 
composite walls. The spacers, which 
are used to ensure a constant thick- 
ness of wall, are fixed on to the back 
panel in a regular squared pattern 
and tiles are fixed to the front. The 
space in between is filled with a thin 
cement mixture. 

Semtex Ltd. exhibits some out- 
standing decorative wall tiles made of 
thin gauge vinyl materials and several 
other firms also displayed decorative 
polystyrene wall tiles as well as types 
giving thermal and acoustic insula- 
tion. 


Floor Coatings 

One of the most interesting and 
valuable developments in the use of 
plastics in flooring is the utilization 
of the hardening and bonding pro- 
perties of epoxy resins. 

Cementex (UK) Co.’s Epoweld is 
used to produce non-skid surfaces, to 
provide protection against the action 
of frost and chemicals and to carry 
out repairs on existing cement con- 
structions. For laying new floors, a 


sand loaded epoxy alloy is employed. 
Other products of this company in- 
liquid polysulphide 


clude rubber 
sealing compounds and _ neoprene 
waterproof re-surfacing compounds. 

Tretol Ltd. manufactures Epiflor 
flooring composition which is based 
on a special formulation of epoxy 
resins and. special aggregates. It 
bonds effectively to concrete and 
cement floors and provides a non-slip 
resistant surface. Evode Ltd. also 
produces an industrial epoxy resin 
base floor screed. The company also 
produces a number of other products 
including silicone water repellant 
solutions and cold-applied bitumen / 
rubber emulsions for bonding wood 
blocks, etc., to existing floors. Sem- 
tex Ltd. produces a floor dressing 
based on pva. 

Vinyl and vinyl asbestos reinforced 
floor tiles were well represented at 
the Exhibition. In particular all com- 
panies are concentrating on produc- 
ing a wide range of modern colours 
with various effects. 

_ One or two instances of applica- 
tions associated with floors may also 
be mentioned. The Timber Develop- 
ment Association is obviously becom- 
ing aware of the challenge of plastics 
to timber. Very wisely therefore it is 
showing how plastics flooring can be 
laid on timber joists and subfloors to 
take advantage of both systems. 
BICC Ltd. is demonstrating a range 
of floor heating systems and cables 
using pvc sheathed cables, butyl 
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rubber insulated cables and mineral 
insulated cables. 


Deors and Partitioning 
British Werno Ltd. is producing an 
attractive range of sliding doors. 


One of the new Formica Architectural 
Range of laminate designs. The new 
range consists of 26 designs and is 
suitable for interior and exterior 
applications 


These can have a wide range of 
finishes including melamine or vinyl. 
The Bolton Gate Co. Ltd. is pro- 
ducing folding doors covered with a 
washable leathercloth. 

F. Hills and Sons Ltd. is produc- 
ing flush doors which are semi-solid 
and melamine faced. 

Glass fibre seems to creep into all 
applications in the building industry. 
Kelscreen Ltd. is producing a range 
of interior screens and panels. These 
employ both polyester sheets incor- 
porating a wide variety of designs and 
acrylics. 


Glazing and Roofing 

The use of plastics in glazing is 
becoming an important aspect of the 
industry. Once again, resin rein- 
forced with glass fibre is very popular 
since it is lightweight, shatterproof 
and strong and gives satisfactory light 
transmission. One company in this 
field is Allan Blunn Ltd. distributing 
Galt Glass. Rubber improvement 
Ltd. is producing Rilite clear or 
opalescent corrugated glass fibre 
sheet which is reasonably fire resis- 
tant and also produces a grade which 
has been specially designed for fire 
resistance. 

Newalls Insulation Co. Ltd. is pro- 
ducing Interclad, a new glass fibre 
mat for roof and side-cladding and 
the Ruberoid Co. Ltd. is producing 
dome lights in both resin bonded 
glass fibre sheet and acrylic sheet. 

A rather interesting development 
for luminous ceilings has been made 
by Isora Illuminating Ceilings Ltd. 
This consists of a light galvanized 
mild steel frame over which are 
stretched two separate membranes of 
translucent pvc film. The upper 
membrane is of natural pvc giving 
90 transmission and the lower 
membrane is of Daylight Blue pvc, 
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giving 78 / transmission which gives 
a total light transmission of 70 

The Reed Paper Group was show- 
ing its Corroplastt corrugated 
roofing and cladding sheets made 
from Kraft paper and special PF 
resins. Plastics and Resins Ltd. was 
demonstrating its plastics roofing 
compound produced specifically for 
waterproofing most roof surfaces such 
as timber, concrete, metal, glass and 
felt. 


Adhesives in Building 

Adhesives for a wide variety of 
purposes are being used in the build- 
ing trade. Perhaps the best-known 
products are those of Leicester, 
Lovell and Co. Ltd., whose synthetic 
resins and adhesives are used very 
much in the timber engineering field. 
The company also produces a range 
of floor tile adhesives for sticking 
vinyl and similar floors to special 
structures. 

Adhesives for sticking rubber and 
pve floors are widely displayed. For 
example, Armstrong Cork Co. Ltd. 
is producing a_ bitumen / latex 
material for fixing thermoplastic tiles 
to asphalt saturated paper felt. BB 
Chemical Co. Ltd. is producing a 
ceramic tile adhesive and Tretol 
Associated Products Ltd. has a range 
of adhesives. 

Other companies producing 
adhesives include Nicholls and Clark 
Ltd. with its general purpose adhesive 
and Evode Ltd. with a wide range of 
products. Typical examples include 
Adhesive 528 for bonding laminates 
and boards to surfaces and Adhesive 
873, a specialized synthetic rubber/ 


Bakelite Ltd. has recently introduced 

Warerite column cladding to conceal 

ugly and ornate pillars and tone in 
with modern decorative schemes 


resin emulsion adhesive for perma- 
nently bonding pvc and rubber floor 
tiles and sheeting, linoleum, Hypalon, 
and any felt or hessian-backed floor 
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covering to concrete, cement, screeds, 
timber, hardboard and other porous 
subfloors. 


Paints and Coatings 

All the weil-known paint firms ex- 
hibited, some with specialized syn- 
thetic coatings and others with paints 
of unknown composition. Emulsion 
paints were, of course, prominent, as 
were many ‘plastic’ paints. 

An interesting product of undis- 
closed composition is manufactured 
by Pearl Paints Ltd. This is Intumat, 
a new decorative flame resistant paint 
which when brought into contact with 
a flame or heat, produces a thick 
foamlike layer over the whole surface, 
providing an effective barrier to the 
spread of flame. 

British Paints Ltd. demonstrated 
its Luxol acrylic stoving finish, 
this being a greatly improved stoving 
enamel based upon thermosetting 
acrylic resins in organic solvents. 
Heat resistance up to 350°F. is 
claimed. Plastics and Resins Ltd. has 
produced a new decorative coating 
having first-class anti-corrosive 
features. It is a resin-based material 
to which a catalyst has to be added. 
It can be applied by spray gun, brush 
or roller, and is suitable for lining and 
sealing swimming pools, cold stores 
and sea-going vessels. 


AMERICAN LETTER 


Continued from page 868 


the ill-advised attempts of service 
Stations to mount tubeless tyres on 
standard rims. In this case the 
sudden release of air caused the tyre 
to take off much like an unguided 
missile. 

A step in the other and better 
direction has been the increasing use 
of safety seat belts in automobiles. 
Over 2m. US cars are now equipped 
wtih these, and all 1962 models are 
to be supplied with seat belt anchor- 
ages. There has been a ‘Women’s 
Crusade for Seat Belts’ sponsored by 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and the Auto Industries High- 
way Safety Committee. 

Another of the tyre industries re- 
curring problems came under discus- 
sion at the Department of Commerce 
recently when the RMA protested 
against the resale of shelf-aged gov- 
ernment tyres. Such tyres and tubes 
are periodically released at auction 
sales from hundreds of miltary posts 
throughout the 50 states. On occa- 
sion these surplus items will have 
been weakened by overlong storage 
and give premature failures. The 
results are increased damage claims 
and lost prestige. The government's 
answer to the tyre manufacturers’ 
complaint was to ‘get in there and 
outbid them’. 
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RUBBER LATEX LIMITED 


HARLING ROAD, WYTHENSHAWE, MANCHESTER 22. 
Telephone: Wythenshawe 3226/7/8. Telegrams: Compounds Manchester 
London Office: St. Dunstan’s House, Idol Lane, E,C.3. Telephone: Mansion House 1005 
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DO ALL YOUR MACHINES COMPLY WITH 
THE SAFETY STANDARDS ESSENTIAL 
UNDER GOVERNMENT FACTORY REGULATIONS? 


Tf in doubt consult 


JAMES H. PULLEN (1942) LTD 


ROTHERMERE ROAD, WADDON, SURREY 
CROydon 6067 
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RMEA SAFETY STUDY CONFERENCE 


NEARLY 100 safety officers and 
+ engineers from the rubber in- 
dustry attended a two-day Safety 
Study Conference at Southport last 


week, organized by the Rubber 
Manufacturing Employers’ Associa- 
tion. 

R. W. Lunn, a former chairman of 
the Accident Prevention Committee 
for the Rubber Industry, was unfor- 
tunately prevented by illness from 
opening the conference. His opening 
address was read by H. Jackson, pre- 
sent chairman of the committee. 

In a brief survey of the work of 
the Accident Prevention Committee 
since its formation in 1949, Mr Jack- 
son referred to an important fact that 
had emerged — the fact that non- 
technical accidents were doing far 
more damage than technical acci- 
dents. 

This had a profound influence on 
the planning of work. The technical 
accidents obviously offered a field for 
specialists but the non-technical 
accidents offered one in which any 
sensible person could make some con- 
tribution towards safety. This was 
probably the most important fact to 
be taken into account in the planning 
of work on accident prevention. 


“Utterly Futile’ 

‘Another fact which became im- 
pressive during the early years was a 
very simple and natural one. Any 
long-term outlook on safety which 
demands a special level of careful 
behaviour is utterly futile. Special 
standards of behaviour cannot be 
maintained. 

‘The only permanent road to safety 
lies not in changing men but in 
changing the conditions under which 
they act. The behaviour of men is 
too highly variable, too irregular, too 
unreliable for any safety officer to 
depend upon it in trying to achieve 
results which are secure and per- 
manent’. 

The speaker pointed out that there 
was an immense amount of work to 
be done in removing hazards but the 
work was never complete. “The old 
hazards redevelop and reappear and 
the old troubles begin to haunt us 
again. Safety work needs mainten- 
ance. It needs checking so that 
standards are maintained’. 

Addressing the conference in his 
capacity as chairman of the Accident 


Problem of Non-technical Accidents 


RISE IN LOST TIME FREQUENCY ‘NO ALIBP 


Prevention Committee, Mr Jackson 
gave a cogent survey of the events 
of the last ten years. 

In 1950 the frequency of lost-time 
accidents in the rubber industry was 
1.57, he stated. By the first national 


The chairman of the Accident Pre- 
vention Committee, H. Jackson, speak- 
ing at the conference 


conference of November 1953 it had 
fallen to 1.05 ‘a magnificent and 
spectacular fall’. This had been 
obviously a rate of progress too 
steep and sudden to continue and was 
not completely and permanently real, 
so that at the conference of 1955 
there had been a somewhat higher 
figure of 1.17. At this stage had 
begun the determination and the 
struggle to achieve a figure of 1.0. 

‘By the third conference in 1957 
we had practically recovered the 
earlier position shown at the first 
conference’, said Mr Jackson. ‘It had 
taken four years to recover from that 
comparatively small first  set- 

But, indicated Mr Jackson, after 
the figure had fallen to 1.0 in 1958, 
the figures had risen: 1.05 in 1959; 
1.19 in 1960; 1.29 in the first eight 
months of 1961. It seemed from the 
figures that the industry had lost 
everything achieved by the work of 
ten years, all since 1958. Delegates, 
he thought, surely met at this con- 
ference in a sober mood. 

After referring to the 1960 


report of the Chief Inspector of Fac- 
tories (reported in RPW September 
30, 500) Mr Jackson declared that it 
seemed possible that there was a 
common cause for the apparent 
decline in conditions of safety 
throughout industry in general. The 
Minister of Labour had had some- 
thing of this sort in mind when he 
had said recently that safety standards 
must be kept ahead of any increase 
in the tempo of production. It was 
clear this had not been done in the 
last two years, Mr Hare said — urgent 
re-thinking was required on the part 
of the Government and industry. 


Rubber Industry’s Lead 

“We are not seeking any alibi for 
our own short-comings in the much 
wider domain of safety, or lack of it, 
throughout British industry at the 
present time’, Mr Jackson said. ‘Just 
over a decade ago the rubber manu- 
facturing industry gave a lead to all 
other industries seeking a solution to 
accident problems, by the manner in 
which data was collected and 
analysed covering 26,000 accidents. 
In this way an exact pattern of acci- 
dents was revealed on which future 
efforts and activity in our industry 
was based. History could well repeat 
itself’. 

Looking more closely into the figures 
Mr Jackson said it was as essen- 
tial today that we knew all the im- 
plications of the present situation as 
it had been ten years ago to know 
the accident pattern emerging from 
the examination of 26,000 accidents. 
‘Those accidents were “all accidents” 
over a period, whether the injury 
caused loss of time or not. It was 
believed then that over the wide 
range of the industry as a whole 
that the proportion of lost time acci- 
dents to all accidents, however small 
the injury. was a constant’. 

‘In 1950 the number of lost time 
accidents was about 1.88°/ of all 
accidents and it was believed that 
over a sufficiently large number such 
as occur in one year in our industry 
it would remain at 1.88°/. And in- 
deed it proved to be so with a fair 
degree of accuracy. That is, if a 
curve representing 1.887 of the 
frequency of all accidents for each 
year is plotted on the same graph as 
the curve for lost time accident 
frequency it is found that the curves 


£ 


in general coincide, until the end of 
1958. After 1958 the two curves 
diverge and are still diverging, so that 
if the proportion of lost time acci- 
dents had remained fairly constant 
after 1958 as it had done before we 
would now be enjoying a frequency 
of 0.95 instead of 1.29’. 

‘What can all this mean? Well it 
certainly means that the frequency 
of all accidents has continued to fall 
while during the last two to three 
years the lost-time frequency has 
risen seriously. Can it mean that 
there has been a notable shift in the 
severity of accidents taking place? 
Can it be that amongst the people 
now in industry there is a greater 
tendency for them to nurse their in- 
juries as compared with those of 
some years ago? Can it be that there 
is a growing tendency for people 
suffering even slight injury to attend 
a doctor’s surgery for proper treat- 
ment? This of itself involves time’. 

Mr Jackson stressed that this did 
not provide an alibi. 
that one way or another injury was 
proving more expensive now in terms 
of lost time than it used to do, it did 
not alter the fact that it was injury 
that resulted in lost time and that the 
purpose was to reduce and eliminate 
injury. 


The Big Chance 

After dealing with machinery acci- 
dents, Mr Jackson pointed out that 
non-technical accidents continued to 
be the main cause of concern not 
only due to their large proportion, but 
also because certain classes of such 
accidents had increased considerably 
since 1958. Two classes which the 
speaker analysed very clearly were 
‘Falling Materials’ and ‘Excessive 
Muscular Effort’. 

‘The big chance lies amongst the 
non-technical accidents’, stated Mr 
Jackson. ‘Here the behaviour element 
is large, unpredictable and uncon- 
trollabie, the material conditions in- 


Officials and delegates at the Southport conference (front row, left to right, commencing sixth from left 


If it did mean . 
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finitely variable by a host of changing 
and differing hazards. We recognize 
the uncertainty of achieving any per- 
manent success by attempts to 
control behaviour, 


or influence 


R. V. Clegg, vice-chairman of the 
RMEA, addressing the conference 


although we do not ignore or neglect 
any opportunity to do so. We go all 
out to find and remove the hazards, 
however many, however varied they 
may be, and however temporarily 
they may exist’. 


Many Hazards 


‘I am now speaking to 
officers rather than engineers. 
It is manifestly impossible for the 
safety officer to seek out alone all the 
many hazards likely to cause injury. 
. . . He must have with him all the 
time, helping him by means of a 
system, the assistance of thos: who 
best know of the existence of hazards 
before they are revealed as the result 
of an accident. Who knows better of 


safety 


these things that the people on the 
shop floor? Finding and knowing of 
the hazards will do no good unless 
they are dealt with. This must be 
done promptly by maintenance staffs. 
All this must be kept up as a con- 
tinued effort. It must be supported 
in the most obviously sincere and 
tangible manner by management at 
all levels with equal sense of respon- 
sibility and enthusiasm throughout’. 

F. I. Tuckwell, chief personnel 
officer of the Dunlop Rubber Co. 
Ltd. (chairman of the RMEA) and 
R. V. Clegg, director of David 
Moseley and Sons Ltd. (vice-chair- 
man of the association) delivered two 
supporting speeches. 


Individual Safety 


The main business sessions of the 
conference began with a symposium 
on the guarding of rubber machinery 
arranged by the engineers’ advisory 
committee of the RMEA, under the 
chairmanship of Ernest Morris. 


A paper called ‘Management Re- 
sponsibility to Achieve Safe Systems 
of Work’, given by Bernard Inshaw, 
head of the industrial safety division 
of the Royal Society for the Preven- 
ton of Accidents, was followed by a 
talk by A. I. S. Debenham on the 
problem of ‘Achieving Operative Co- 
operation’. 

‘Publicity’ was the title of an 
amusing and informative talk by J. 
Campbell Fraser, public relations 
officer of the Dunlop Rubber Co. 
Ltd. 

The final day of the conference 
was devoted to a paper dealing with 
accidents due to falling materials, 
ably given by L. V. Green, manager, 
work study department, Fort Dun- 
lop, and a stirring talk on fire pre- 
vention by divisional officer E. A. R. 
Hibbett of the Surrey Fire Brigade. 

(Reports of the papers referred to 
above will appear in future issues of 
RPW.) 


: A. Babbage (secretary, 


RMEA), H. Jackson (Leyland and Birmingham — chairman of the Accident Prevention Committee), §. F. Smith (Dunlop 


— chairman of Safety Officers’ Advisory Committee) and Ernest Morris (chairman, 


Engineers’ Advisory Committee ) 
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PLASTICS MACHINERY DEVELOPMENTS 


Seam-free Container Blowing 


THE SHIPTON RANGE OF BLOW-MOULDING MACHINES 


A LTHOUGH machines for the 
£% blowing of plastics bottles and 
other containers are now becoming 
well established, many of them still 
have certain inherent defects. One, 
for example, concerns the thickness 
of seam produced at the mould part- 
ing line, which obviously influences 
finishing costs. 

The blow-moulding machines pro- 
duced by E. Shipton and Co. (En- 
gineering) Ltd., have been designed 
to reduce the seam marks to a mini- 
mum. Apart from finishing opera- 
tions, this is very important where 
the containers are required to be 
printed by the offset or silk screening 
processes. 

Another outstanding feature of the 
Shipton blow-moulding units is the 
ease of maintenance for the covers of 
each separate table unit are hinged 
and can be lifted completely clear. 
The pneumatic control box has been 
designed so that all air lines can be 
jacxed out and, by removing two 
bolts, the complete unit can be lifted 
clear of the machine. 

Shipton produce their Model 
Seventy-four machine employing a 
2in. extruder and a 44in. semi-auto- 
matic model. Ancillary equipment is 
also produced, particularly neck 
reaming and facing equipment and 
portable refrigeration equipment for 
mould cooling. 


Medel Seventy-four 

The Shipton unit on Model 
Seventy-four basically consists of two 
moulding stations and a change-over 
valve which feeds the plasticized 
material alternately to both stations. 
Thus, while the parison is being 
extruded on one side, the component 
is being formed and cooled on the 
other, allowing the maximum cooling 


By JOHN SHEARING 


time and making possible very high 
rates of production. 

Inverted blowing attachments 
which produce finished containers re- 
quiring no further seaming or fac- 
ing operations are provided and these 
can be adjusted to suit both the single 
and the twin-nozzle elbows. 


Extruder Recommendations 

The unit is designed to be used 
with any modern 2in. or 60mm. ex- 
truder, running continuously and 
capable of handling any thermoplastic 
materials. It is recommended that the 
extruder be fitted with a variable 
speed-drive to make full use of the 
versatility of the machine. The unit 
is normally supplied with a single 
nozzle at each moulding station, and 
containers of up to approximately 
400z. capacity can be _ produced. 
Twi.n-nozzle elbows which enable 
smaller containers of up to 8oz. 
capacity to be produced at very much 
higher rates of production, are also 
available. The extrusion of the pari- 
sons can be accurately controlled by 
adjustable flow-regulators and by 
accurate heat control at each nozzle. 

The entire unit is of robust con- 
struction, particular attention having 
been paid to the table platen design. 
The platens themselves run on two 
large-diameter tie-bars and are pro- 
vided with large bronze bearings to 
ensure both accuracy and long life. 
The table-closing system is of unique 
design, giving very accurate and even 
closing, thus ensuring finished 
mouldings of a high quality. Each 
table unit is adjustable so that 
accurate setting up of the unit with 
the extruder can be achieved in a 


The Shipton Model 

Seventy - four Blow - 

moulder showing easily 
removed cover 


matter of minutes. The moulds are 
clamped to the table platens by means 
of a key-way and very rapid mould 
changes can be made. 


Machine Opcratien 

The operation of the machine is 
entirely electro-pneumatic, making 
for cleanliness and ease of mainten- 
ance, and, where necessary, the covers 
are easily removable to allow access 
to all operating cylinders, valves and 
electrical equipment. Chutes are 
provided at each moulding station 
and the finished components are 
automatically ejected so that use can 
be made of a conveyor system. 

The dry-cycle time of the complete 
unit covering both moulding posi- 
tions, is 1,440 per hr. Using low 
density polythene as the material and 
a 2in. extruder, some typical rates of 
production are given in the Table. 

TABLE 
OUTPUT OF SHIPTON MODEL SEVENTY-FOUR 


Capacity Production 
(ce. Mould Details Rates Hr. 
10 2 twin impressions 1,500 
20 2 twin impressions 1,400 
50 2 twin impressions 1,200 
100 = 2 twin impressions 950 
250 2 twin impressions 900 
500 2 single impressions 350 
1,000 2 single impressions 250 
1,200 2 single impressions 240 


The platen dimensions are 12in. x 
12in. and the daylight is Sin. with 
platens closed and 10in. with platens 
open. Cooling water is required at 
the rate of 250 litres per hr. and an 
air supply at 100/120psi. Ancillary 
equipment to handle both of these 
requirements is available. 


4}in. Semi-automatic Model 

This machine is provided as 
standard equipment w.th two stations, 
each having single outlet nozzles. 
The machine requires one operator 
and is suitable for the manufacture 
of all types of blow-moulded articles. 
The machine is a completely self- 
contained unit and includes a 4}in. 
extruder and its own air compressor. 

Manual - pneumatic operation is 
utilized and the only connexions re- 
quired are for the electrical mains 
supply and the cooling water. 

The output per hr. of this machine 
based on polythene is 180-200 kilo- 
grams. Cooling water is required at 
a rate of 350/600 litres per hr. and a 
separate control cabinet is required. 
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Neoprene PowerGrip 
GOGGOMOBILE FIRST ENGINE 10 BE FITTED 


Goggomobil Fleetwing Coupe 
is the first engine of a large pro- 
duction car to be fitted with a Power- 
Grip Belt Camshaft Drive. 

This innovation is said to represent 
a major design change in internal 
combustion engines. In the planning 
of the $1004 Fleetwing — a new 


Cut-away section of the Goggomobil 
engine showing the toothed belt cam- 
shaft drive on the extreme right 


model shown at the recent Motor 
Show in London — the 993cc. over- 
head camshaft engine was designed 
around the medium of the toothed 
belt, which operates outside the 
engine block and is completely un- 
covered. No tensioner is required 
and the freedom from _ lubrication 
helps to give this drive a very high 
mechanical efficiency. 

The PowerGrip Belt, which was 
developed and patented by _ the 
United States Rubber Co. and is now 
being produced in the UK by the 
North British Rubber Co. of Edin- 
burgh, is of very thin construction 
and has as its load carrying element 
a layer of helically wound high ten- 
sile cabled steel wire moulded in 
neoprene: equally spaced neoprene 
teeth are moulded across the inner 
face of the belt and these engage with 
axially grooved puileys. 

The constant phase relationship 
between driver and driven shaft is 
therefore maintained, as the belt is 
not subject to stretch or elongation. 

North British comments that in the 


Barbour Index 
Catalogues by Allied Structural 
Plastics Ltd., Holmsund Flooring Co. 
Ltd. and Muniz and Barwell Ltd., 
have been added to the technical in- 
formation on _ plastics building 
materials in the classified libraries 
provided by Barbour Index Ltd. 


space of five years, since the intro- 
duction of the belt into the UK, it 
has proved itself in thousands of 
applications ranging from calculating 
machines and food mixers to heavy 
machine tools and diesel engined 
dumpers. 

Although the BRM racing car has 
used the PowerGrip Belt both on the 
four cylinder Inter-Continental 
Formula engine and the new V.8 
Formula | engine, the Goggomobil is 
the first large volume production car 
to incorporate it. 


PICS covered at a London 
regional meeting of the Rubber 
and Plastics Research Association, 
held at the Royal Institution on Tues- 
day (November 21) were: SBR/NR 
latex blends by A. King; dynamic 
properties of rubber, by A. R. Payne; 
microscopy of tyre cord, by D. I. 
James and W. C. Wake; and recent 
compounding developments by R. C. 
W. Moakes. 

The meeting, chaired by Dr A. D. 
C. Cumming, gave representatives of 
member firms an opportunity to 
meet Dr Watson, the director of re- 
search, and the staff of the association 
and discuss its plans for the future. 

It was stated that work in the new 
Shawbury plastics research laboratory 
was well in hand, and that by the 
end of this year part of the new 
buildings would be in operation. 


Bridging the Gap 

Three years ago, it was pointed 
out, the RAPRA Council (not with- 
out strong support from the Govern- 
ment, through the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, by 
far the biggest contributor to RAPRA 
finances) had decided that the 
RAPRA effort was inadequate for the 
industry it served. With the very 
good response from the industry for 
its expansion, staff had increased over 
50°/ in three years and the policy 
was now paying off in terms of ser- 
vice to members and impact of the 
RAPRA work within the industry. 

Another point brought out was 
that RAPRA now had as its conscious 
policy the bridging of the gap 
between its research work and its 
application. This it was trying to 
achieve in a number of ways, includ- 
ing patenting and licensing its in- 
ventions, to get its work on to the 
shop floor. A small illustration was 
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Rapid Progress on Shawbury Laboratory 


New PVC Polymers 


Norsk Hydro of Oslo has recently 
introduced two new pvc suspension 
resins to the British market. These 
are known as S$3-55, which is in- 
tended for extrusion and injection 
moulding, and S$2-65 which is 
specially designed for dry blend ex- 
trusion of rigid pipes. Norsk Hydro 
has specialized in easy processing 
suspension resins and a considerable 
proportion of the company’s antici- 
pated expansion during 1962 will be 
made up of these resins. 

Technical service facilities will be 
considerably expanded during next 
year and the company is also examin- 
ing the possibility of arranging UK 
deliveries in bulk. 


the commercial availability now of 
quicklime / oil dispersions finding 
many applications not appreciated 
initially. A more important case was 
the fluid bed for continuous vulcani- 
zation of extrusions. 


Leicester IRI Diploma 
Courses? 


The possibility of IRI diploma 
courses at Leicester was brought up 
at the Leicester section of the Institu- 
tion of the Rubber Industry’s annual 
dinner and dance at the Grand Hotel, 
Leicester, on November 14. 

F. A. Jones, the guest of honour, 
was in a reminiscent mood when he 
proposed the toast to the Leicester 
section, and J. F. Powell, in reply, 
urged the ladies to dispense with 
home comforts on lecture nights as 
an assurance of good attendances. 

He also mentioned that the section 
was organizing an educational lecture 
for school-leavers and negotiations 
were in progress with the Leicester 
College of Technology with a view to 
starting courses for IRI diplomas. 

A. H. 


Polythene Mould 
Lubricant 


A new mould lubricant known as 
Interface E.61 has recently been 


introduced by Columbian _Inter- 
national. 
This is a_ polythene derivative 


which, in the form of a water emul- 
sion can be sprayed, wiped or 
brushed on to moulds where it forms 
a continuous film. 

The material costs 4s. 6d. per Ib. 
and llb. can be diluted with about 
17 gallons of water which enables 
mould lubrication to be very econo- 
mically effected. 
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Plantation Newsletter 


‘AVOID BREACH WITH SYNTHETIC PRODUCERS’ 


FROM KUALA LUMPUR 
N open breach with synthetic 
l producers at this stage may lead 


to an ‘iron curtain’ relationship which 
will be nothing but disadvantageous to 
Malaya’s natural rubber industry. 
This opinion expressed by 
Malaya’s Assistant Minister of Com- 
merce and Industry, Cheah Theam 
Swee, when he spoke here of avenues 
of ‘defence’ open to the Malayan Gov- 
ernment. 

These past few weeks 
number of proposals 
various organizations connected with 
the rubber industry following the 
American and British announcements 
about releases of stockpile rubber. 

The Malayan Estate Owners’ Asso- 
ciation and the Council of Malayan 
Smallholders’ Associations are anxious 
to see the establishment of an Inter- 
national Natural Rubber Producers’ 
Council. However, the Government 
does not believe that this would best 
serve the industry’s needs. 

As Mr Cheah said: ‘We must take 
the long-term view. In our competi- 
tion with synthetic, the natural rubber 
industry is already at a disadvantage 
and to break off relations with them 
entirely would only worsen our situa- 
tion’. 

It is considered that the most useful 
organization at the moment is the 
Natural Rubber Study Group, which 
provides some sort of liaison between 
the two. ‘If we are to benefit rather 
than lose out in this competitive situa- 
tion, at least let us have our cards on 
the table’, said Mr Cheah. 

However, there appears to be a 
strong case for the proposal that the 
producing countries should get to- 
gether to voice their views. But it does 
not seem that any useful purpose will 
be served in putting this association on 
a permanent basis. 

The Government, too, has _ been 
equally unimpressed with other views 
that a natural rubber ‘goodwill’ mission 
should be sent from Malaya to America 
and Britain to acquaint the govern- 
ments and peoples of those countries of 
the situation in Malaya. 

Goodwill missions are all very well 
but what Malaya wants is for the 
economic giants to see conditions here 
for themselves. It has been pointed 
out that the local embassies on the spot 
could make a better job of keeping 
them informed than any _ mission 
Malaya could send to them in the 
hopes of catching their ear. 

For well-run rubber estates the pic- 


have seen a 
suggested by 


ture is naturally much brighter than 
it is for the smallholders. On some 
estates 1,000lb. an acre vields have 


brought production costs well below 
40 cents (Malayan) a lb. for many 
efficient plantations, and so far, no 


synthetic rubbers can compete on these 
terms. 


A low but still economic price — 
much lower than even today’s — may 
be an excellent thing for the long-term 
future of rubber. It is, however, the 
effect on the national economy that is 
most dangerous. Rubber is Malaya’s 


by our 
Malayan Correspondent 


very lifeblood, the more so since the 
other principal support of the 
economy, tin, 1s a wasting asset that is 
likely to exert a decreasing influence in 
the decades ahead. 

Rubber finances Malaya’s education, 
its health services, its development and 
its very future. The country, admit- 
tedly, needs something more reliable, 
but for the moment it is all it has. 

In Malaya there are more than 
400,000 rubber smallholdings with a 
total acreage of about 1,900,000 acres. 
About 90 of the smallholding rubber 
consists of old seedling rubber or im- 
mature replantings and new plantings. 
The average production of old seedling 
rubber is only about 350lb. per acre. 

It has been stressed here that a drop 
in the price of rubber only effects the 
dividends of the shareholders of the 
big rubber estates, but in the case of the 
smallholder and owners of small rubber 
estates it affects their very livelihood. 
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The monthly income of the average 
Malayan smallholder with four acres of 
old seedling rubber is about $56 
£6 15s.) when the price is 80 cents a 
Ib.; and $48 (£5 15s.) when the price 
is 70 cents a Ib. If the price of rubber 
is kept too low, the smallholders and 
small estate owners find it uneconomic 
to tap their old seedling rubber and 
this could result in economic chaos in 
the country. 

Another point, too, is that the rubber 
replanting schemes for smallholders 
might also be slowed down tremen- 
dously. The smallholders would not 
be able to pay the high replanting cess 
of 44 cents a lb. if the price of rubber 


dropped. This cess has been a burden 
to many’ smallholders over the past 
few vears and if there is a slowing 
down of replanting then this could 


have serious consequences. The whole 
future of the industry depends on re- 
planting if it is to meet the challenge 
of synthetic. 

In Malaya today, rubber accounts 
for about 25 — of the national income; 
30 of the employment; and 60 
of the total exports from this country. 
Nearly two-thirds of the entire popula- 
tion of Malaya depend on_ rubber 
directly or indirectly. 

Malaya produced 541,174 tons of 
rubber in the first nine months of this 
year — about 20,000 tons more than 
the same period for last year. At the 
current rate of production, the total 
output for this year is again expected 
to be more than 700,000 tons. Last 
vear Malaya produced 708,120 tons, 
making her the biggest rubber-produc- 
ing country in the world. It was also 
the first time that production exceeded 
the 700,000 ton mark. 


Rubber Statistics 


FRANCE — NIGERIA 


RENCH rubber consumption in 

July 1961 totalled 17,237 tons, 
according to figures issued by the 
Ministry of Industry and Commerce. 
This compares with June figures of 
21,178 tons, and a July 1960 total of 
17,663 tons. 


The Ministry gave the following 
details (in metric tons 
CONSUMPTION July June 
.. 17,237 21,178 
Includes: 
Natural rubber 9,061 10,967 
Latex 895 1,226 
Synthetic rubber. . 7,281 8,985 
Butyl .. 1,118 1,196 
GRS Bunar 
Polysar 4,929 6,389 
Others - 1,017 1,110 
Artificial latex .. 217 290 
French tyre production in July 
totalled 22,085 tons compared with 
24,160 tons in June, according to 
statistics issued by the French Ministry 
for Industry and Commerce. This 
brings total production in the first 


seven months of this year to 160,630 
tons, against 156,465 tons in the com- 
parable period of 1960. 


Imports of tyres in July totalled 
1,160 tons against 656 tons in June, 
bringing total imports for the first 
seven months of 1961 to 6,727 tons. 
Exports for July totalled 5,989 tons. 
The total in June was 5,514 tons. Pro- 
duction during the first seven months 
of 1961 thus amounted to 36,478 tons. 


Industrial rubber production in July 
amounted to 16,470 tons against the 
Tune figure of 21,100 tons. Produc- 
tion in the first seven months of this 


year totalled 131,370 tons, against 
131,275 tons last year. 

Nigeria 

Nigerian rubber exports in June 
reached 2,237 tons compared with 


2,884 tons in May and 2,940 tons in 
June 1960. Of the June total the UK 
took 853 tons and West Germany 423 
tons. 

Meanwhile, the price of rubber for 
the purposes of assessing values of 
export duty has been fixed at 25.1666d. 
per Ib. compared with 28.97d. in Nov- 
ember 1960. 
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and Plastics Stock Market 


A REVIEW OF PRICES AND TRENDS 


EADING this week’s round-up of 
news from the companies is 
BRITISH INSULATED CALLENDER’S 
Cases. For a change these days it 
was an announcement that brought a 
smile to the faces of those people in 
Throgmorton Street whose business is 
stocks and shares. For the board sent 
word that in the six month period net 
trading profits had gone up 18 to 
£3,321,000 compared with the first half 
of 1960. On the second half the figure 
showed an improvement of 17 
Group sales at the half-way stage totted 
up to £75m. compared with £69m. for 
the second six months of 1960 and 
with £74m. for the corresponding 1960 
period. A big hand to the directors 
for their exports efforts which were 
higher as was also overseas turnover. 
Profit margins, it appears, have im- 
proved. According to the statement 
the trading profit showed a margin of 
4.4. on turnover as against 4 for 
all of last year. 


Par 
Value Company 
£l A.E. Ind. Ord. .. 
- Albright & W. 
£1 » Pref. 
5/- Anchor Ord. . 
Airfix 
» Non Voting 
Andersons Rub. Ord. 
Angus Geo. Ord. 
Ault & Wiborg Ord. .. 
Avon India Ord. 
Pref. 


4/- 
4/- 
5/- 
£1 
5/- 
£l 


Bakelite Ord. 

6% Pref. 
Baker Perkins Ord. 
Bank Bdg. Rubber Ord. 
Bettix 
Brammer H. Ord. 
Bridge, David Ord. 
Bright, John Ord. 
Brit. Blting. & Asb. Ord. 

» » Pref. 
British Electronic Indus. 
BICC Ord. 
BTR Ind. Ord. 
Pref. 
Castrol Ord. 
Courtaulds Ord. 
5% Ist Pref. 
6% 2nd Pref. 
Cow, ’P. B. 
» 5% Pref. 
Dannimac ma. Ord. 
De La Rue Ord. 
Distillers Co. Ord. 


Dunlop Rubber Ord. .. 
” ” 4% , Pref. 
34°, Ist Debs. 
4}°,, 2nd Debs. 
Eng. Elect. Ord. 
Ebonite Cont. Ord. ad 
English China Clays Ord. 
Goodyear Tyre 4°, Pref. 
Greeff Chem. Ord. a 
Greeff Chem. 54°, Pref. 
Greengate & Irwell Ord. 


This reflected the improvement in 
trading conditions and efficiency but 
emphasized the narrowness of margins 
and the. ‘vital necessity’ of containing 
costs. Sir William McFadzean, the 
chairman, told shareholders that due 
mainly to the credit squeeze in 
Australia, profits earned by the sub- 
stantial investments there have fallen 
a little from the record in 1960 earn- 
ings, and the Canadian company had 
incurred a loss, productive capacity in 
that country under existing conditions 
being considerably in excess of demand. 
Despite this it is the view of Sir 
William that prospects look a shade 
brighter. On the basis of the current 
figures the indications are that the 
improvement achieved in group 
results in the six months to June 30 
should at least be maintained during 
the second half term. Meantime hopes 
of an increase in dividend must now 
await the outcome of the decision 
about the final payment, for the in- 

Share Price Movements 

Nov. 11 Latest 
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Storey Bros. 


Tootals 


Company 
Hackbridge Hlidg. 
Harrisons & Crosfield Dd. 
Hunt & Moscrop Ord. .. 
Imp. Chem. 


North, J., & Sons ‘A’ 
North British Rubber .. 
Northwestern Rubber .. 
Plastic Enginrs. Ord. .. 
Projectile & Eng. Ord. .. 
Redfern Holdings Ord.. . 
RFD Ltd. Ord... 
Pref. 
Rubber Imp. ‘Ord, 


%, 1st Pref. 
Rubber Reg. Ord. ate 
Shaw Francis Ord. 

Shell Ord. (Reg.) 
Silentbloc Ord. .. 


Sussex Rubber Ord. 
Sutcliffe Speak Ord. 


Universal Asbestos Ord. 
Venesta Ord... 
Viscose Dev. Ord. 
Warne W. (Holdgs.) 


terim hand-out is to stay at 4 on 
a capital which was enlarged by rights 
and take-over issues. Last time the 
final on the old capital was 94 
DUNLOP is doing well on the export 
front. This week they revealed that 
in the first nine months of the year 
sales overseas were 15 up compared 
with the same period last year. Exports 
now account for 20. of the group’s 
UK production, and spread over all 
main products with tyres accounting 
for around two-thirds of the total. As 
against an average of annual growth of 
UK made exports of 5.5.) from 1954 
to 1960 Dunlop exports have grown at 
6.2 per year. So far this year’s 
figures are ahead of this rate although 
Dunlop manufactures in 19 countries 
outside the UK. Direct exports, the 
company stated, exceed £20m. and in 
addition there are indirect exports of 
tyres and other components on cars, 
commercial vehicles and aircraft ex- 
ceeding £10m. 
Continued on page 885 
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Laporte Ind. Ord. 


74%, Pref. 


Leyland & Birm. Rubber 


Ord. 
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London Rubber 

Red. Cum. Pref. 
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hi, 296 20 576 42- 43- 47- 
173 13 23 13 19 
25/6 15 816 563 626 633 
Jes 436 17 163 136 15- 149 
369 16 £83 £76} £80 
39 £100 £93 £86 £87 {£875 
83,- 58/6 68 9 5/- 28/9 183 20- 216 
17- 129 15 - | £1 23/- W- 2/- 
466 30- 36 3 £1 
193 149 15- 593 376 376 40- 
663 423 43 1) £1 189 15- 15- 
193 166 16.9 2/- 156 96 136 14- 
596 406 45 6 20- 169 176 176 
119 76 89 45/- 32/- 33/- 32/- 

17- 139 13.9 £1 » 6 
- 60- 27 - 27/6 Cum. Pref. 18- 16- 166 16 6 
96 6- 69 5/- 276 146 176 179 

24/- 17/6 19 - £1 12/6 10/99 I11/- 
126 14- 133 £100 £98 £88) £90 £91) 
15 6 96 119 5/- 79 7/- 7/3 8/- 
626 49- 59 - 49 49 
Nae 189 89 93 26 - 24- 256 
216 196 20 - 213 109 
10/- 52- 36- 39.9 13 - 
at {£1 476 293 29 6 - 40 
il 16- 139 146 50 6 
183 159 16.9 . 4/- 
4- 106 89 63 
143 126 12/6 15 - 

163 106 153 63 
10 - 70- 449 46 58 - 5 - 
{1 106 96 I8 10 - 133 
10 - 413 31- 379 396 18 3 
» 6% Pref... 20/3 17/- 18/- 18/- 246 
fee £100 » 5% Conv.Loan £96 £90 915 £91) | I 140 - 

£100 £865 £72 {£765 £77} 10/6 
10/- 29- 21/6 266 29- - .. 46/- 
£100 £09 {£67 £608 {£68 .. 18/6 
£100 £79 £74 £745 £74 . 356 23/3 243 
406 263 29- 31/6 78- S5- 58- 60- : 
4- 86 49 5 5/- 21/6 19/- 20/6 20/3 
£1 1176 80- 979 1013 27- 2/- 2- 
£1 11 6 99 10- 10- 76- 559 596 619 
5/- 37/7 21/6 22)- 163 133 143 143 
10/- 68 216 149 176 176 
4)- 69 33 34) 36 
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Rubber Markets 


LONDON 


The UK rubber market finished a 
moderately active week ending Novem- 
ber 22 at a jd. to jd. per Ib. higher on 
balance. The period began on a 
decidedly steadier note despite a 2 cent 
per Ib. cut by the Shell Chemical Co. 
of America in its price of cif-polyiso- 
prene. Fresh buying orders, which 
were thought to have been on UK and 
Continental factory account, coupled 
with extremely good covering support 
for forward positions, caused the in- 
itial advance and gains of up to 4d. 
per Ib. were subsequently recorded. At 
the upturn it was rumoured that a 
sizeable landed order had been placed 
as a hedge of sales of latex while 
switching from higher sheets to landed 
positions was also a feature of trading, 
dealers said. However, the market 
latterly tended to sag on general lack 
of interest and dealers derived no fresh 
incentive from origin. 

Latest prices are as follows: 

No. 1 RSS Spot: 223d.-23d. 

Settlement House: 

December 223d.-23d. 

January 23d.-234d. 

February 234d.-23%d. 

March 233d.-234d. 

January / March 234d.-23d. 

April/ June 233d.-234d. 

July September 234d.-234d. 

October ‘December 234d.-233d. 

No. 1 RSS cif basis ports: 

December 22id.-22id. 

January 22$d.-222d. 

Godown: 


December 75 buyers (Straits cents). 


LATEX 
Centrifuged 60 latex per gallon in 
drums, seller, January/February, 13s. 
4d. cif European ports. Spot, seller, 
13s. lld. Bulk, seller, d.w. Februarv. 
13s. 2d. nominal. Normal, seller, 
January/February, 10s. 5d. 


AMSTERDAM 


The Amsterdam rubber market ruled as 
under on November 21: 
Guilders per kilo 
Nov. 21 Previous 
16 2.17 
.16 2.17 
.16 
16 2.17 
March .16 2.17 
January March 16 2.17 

Sales: Nil. Tendency: B’ Steady. 


BANGKOK 
The price of No. 1 RSS at Bangkok on 
November 20 was 25.12} (24.873) US 
cents per Ib. 


No. 1 RMA 
November 
December 
January 
February 


NNNMNN 


CEYLON 


The price of No. 1 RSS Spot at Colombo 
on November 20 was 89 (89}) Ceylon 
cents per Ib. 


NEW YORK 


The New York rubber market ruled as 

under on November 20: 
DEALERS’ PRICES 
US cents per 
ex-dock 

Nov. 20 Previous 

27 

27ja 

27in 

27ha 

27n 

27in 


No. 1 RSS, Dec. 
Jan. 
vo. 2 RSS, Dec. 


Jan. 
3 RSS, Dec. 


Jan. 
No. 1 RSS, Spot 3 
No. 3 amber blanket 
crepe, Dec. 
No. | latex, thin crepe, 
Dec. 


thick 


25\n 


No. 1 latex, 
crepe, Dec. 
FutTurES—Rex CONTRACT 
Nov. 20 

Jan 27.30b-27.55a 
March .. 27.25b-27.35a 
May 
July .. 27.10b-27.30a 
Sept. .. 27.10b-27.30a 
Nov. .. 27.10b—27.30a 
Sales: 5. 


Prev. Close 
27.55b-27.70a 
27.55t 
27.50t 
27.40b-27.50a 
27.40b-27.50a 
27.40b-—27.50a 

Tendency: B’ Steady 
Futures were softer on November 20 
on scattered selling in light dealings. 
Traders said there was a little dealer 
business in physical rubber, but factory 
interest was light. When the market 
closed, futures had declined by about 
| cent per Ib. for the day. Physical rubber 
was also easier for the day. 


SINGAPORE 


Very quiet conditions ruled throughout 
the morning on November 29. There 
was a general disinclination to trade. 
Prices fluctuated within narrow limits. 
Lower sheets were largely neglected apart 
from a few scattered enquiries for prompt 
and January shipment. Very quiet con- 
ditions prevailed in the afternoon and 
few exchanges were noted. The lower 
sheet market ruled dull. 

Malayan cents per 
lb., fob Malayan 
ports to open ports 

Prev. 

Close 
76}-764 
76{-774 
75 -75i 


Nov. 20 
76 -76} 
76}-76j 
74{-753 
73}-73} 
723-72} 
70}-71} 
754-75} 


No. 1 RSS, Dec. 
Jan. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


No. 2 RSS, 
No. 3 RSS, 
No. 4 RSS, Dec. 
No. 5 RSS, Dec. .. 
No. 1 RSS, Prompt 
No. 3 blanket thick 
remilled crepe, Dec. 
No. 1 fine pale crepe, 
Dec. 
2x thin brown crepe, 
Dec. 


714-72} 


704-714 
Tendency: Very quiet. 


DJAKARTA 


Rupiahs per kilo 
Nov. 20 Previous 
41.00b  41.00b 
40.00b 40.00b 
39.00b 39.00b 


Spot, No. | priok 
Spot, No. 2 priok 
Spot, No. 3 priok 
Spot, No. 1 fine pale 
crepe 37.00b 


37.00b 
Tendency: Very quiet. 


STOCK MARKET 


Continued from page 884 


Another company which has felt the 
effects of the squeeze on margins is 
De La Rue. Group profit before tax, 
as a percentage of turnover, has been 
reduced to 9.7) as against last year’s 
average of 12.3 But despite this 
fact the directors hope to be able to 
pay an unchanged final of Is. 6d. 
Overseas offshoots have increased this 
turnover by 25 The Formica sub- 
sidiary in Germany still has difficulties 
to overcome and it will be a little while 
yet until this particular concern starts 
making a contribution to the profits 
of the group. Sales have expanded by 
nearly 20 Order books show a sub- 
stantial increase over the position at 
the beginning of the company’s finan- 
cial year. However, the board has seen 
fit to warn shareholders that in the 
business climate as it exists today the 
improvement will be offset by the effect 
of lower profit margins which will con- 
tinue to be felt for some time 


Sharp Setback 


Not so good was the announcement 
from RUBBER REGENERATING which re- 
ported a sharp setback in profits. They 
have plunged from a record £616,400 
to £420,300, and after handing over 
less to the tax man the net balance has 
deflated to £215,300 from the previous 
£331,400. Following the same again 
interim of 74 the final has been 
trimmed back 5” to 10 The pay- 
out total last year was raised from 
174°. to 224 

At the recent annual meeting the 
chairman of BRITISH ELECTRONIC IN- 
pUSTRIES, C. QO. Stanley, said that 
from the end of the year it was hoped 
that the group would be able to pro- 
duce profits that would pay dividends 
irrespective of what happened in the 
radio and television side of the busi- 
ness. The Pye AND EKCO concerns, he 
said, were building up substantial 
profit-earning businesses for the future 
outside the radio and television field. 
While they still had to deal with the 
situation created by the credit squeeze 
he hoped that next year he would be 
able to tell everyone that they were on 
the rise-and-shine side, even though 
the figure might not be all the board 
would wish. A question popped up 
about the resignation of E. K. Cole, 
which came as a surprise to folk out- 
side the group. It seems that there 
were differences of opinion about the 
day-to-day running of things, but the 
parting was made in the friendliest 
possible atmosphere. 


Monsanto in Ghent 


The Belgian subsidiary of Mon- 
SANTO CHEMICALS has now started up 
its new factory in Ghent. The unit is 
for making Saflex sheets for safety 
glass industry. Monsanto is associated 
in this venture with SIDAC, specialists 
in plastics film which has taken a 25 
stake. 


© 
‘ i 
73}-73} 
72|-72} 
71 -72 
753-76 
72 -73 y 
86 -87 
70 -71 


. Machines, Materials 
and Equipment 


PVC Seam Welding 

Chemical storage drums _ fabricated 
from laminated  steel/pvc sheeting 
material require a finishing operation 
after forming and seam welding of the 
steel section of the laminate. 

This finishing operation is the re- 
establishing of a continuous pvc inner 
lining, a section of which has been re- 
moved to effect the metal welding. 

special welding press 
developed by Radyne Ltd., Woking- 
ham, Berks., is used to dispense a 
length of pvc tape along the inner sur- 
face of the seam, and where this tape 
overlaps the parent material it is welded 
to it, in such a manner that the finished 
effect is one of a complete skin of pvc, 
lining the inside of the drum. 


New Pallet Truck 
A new design of pallet truck, to be 
named the Vertopal, is being intro- 
duced by Powell and Co., Burry Port, 
Carmarthenshire. truck iifts 
hydraulically from 3}in. to 74in., and 


is manually operated. The push-rods 
controlling the lift are of box section 
for maximum strength. 

The truck is suitable both for single 
or double decked pallets, maximum 
capacity being 2,600lb. Various sizes 
are available, overall widths being 21in. 
or 27in., and finger lengths 36in. to 
48in. 

Reinforced plastics stecring wheels 
and aluminium finger wheels are fitted 
as standard equipment but cast iron 
wheels can be supplied. The fingers 
are of high tensile steel construction. 
The ends are tapered and are also in- 
clined slightly downwards for easier 
entry. 

The truck is very manoeuvrable. 
Distance between pallet and handle end 
of truck is only 13in. Each finger has 
dual wheels for easy cornering and 
reduction of wear in wheels and floor. 
The twin steer wheels turn through 
more than 180° and are articulated 


Industry INTELLIGENCE 


to preserve stability on uneven floors. 
When not in use, the handle can be left 
in an upright position where it locks 
itself by means of a_ spring-loaded 
plunger. 


Technical Data 


Textile Finishes 

Bedafin 2001 (2101 for markets other 
than the UK) is a clear, yellow, viscous 
liquid, not miscible with water but 
readily soluble in aqueous ammonia or 
triethanolamine. From such solutions 
it can easily be applied to textiles to 
improve the handle and durability of 
fabrics without adverse effect on their 
tensile strength. 

Bedafin 285X is a solution of a syn- 
thetic resin in xylene and is suitable 
for plasticizing Bedafin 2001 (2101 
with which it is miscible in all pro- 
portions. 

Auxiliary products literature No. 46 
issued by the Dyestuffs Division of 
Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 
describes the properties and applica- 
tions of these materials in some detail. 


Hycar Latex 552 

An information sheet recently issued 
by British Geon Ltd., Devonshire 
House, Piccadilly, London, W.1, 
describes Polyblend Latex 552. 

This is a pve/nitrile rubber latex 
developed for coating purposes. Cured 
films prepared from the latex have high 
mechanical strength and good resis- 
tance to grease. 

The solids content of Polyblend 552 
is 43-48, the min. pH value 8.0 and 
the viscosity 10Cp. 

The information sheet gives a table 
showing the tensile strength and 
elongation at break of latex films pre- 
pared in a variety of ways. These 
figures indicate that a gelling tempera- 
ture of 160°C. is advisable for maxi- 
mum film properties. 


N,N-Dimethylbenzylamine is used 
for the production of quaternary 
ammonium salts, as a catalyst for poly- 
urethane foams and epoxy resins and 
as an organic intermediate. 

The material is now in production 
by Robinson Brothers Ltd., Ryders 
Green, West Bromwich, and is 
described in a data sheet recently issued 
by the company. 

The data sheet describes the chemis- 
try of the reactions of N,N-dimethyl- 
benzylamine and describes its uses as 
mentioned above. Other uses mentioned 
include the amination of chlormethy- 
lated polystyrenes, the production of 
water soluble cellulose films, textile 
sizes, the mildew-proofing of cellulose 
fibres and corrosion inhibition in 
diester oils. 
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Publications 


Fluorine Brochure 


A new illustrated booklet on fluorine 
has been published by Allied Chemical 
International, 40 Rector Street, New 
York 6, New York. 

Written by Dr Hans A. Neumark, 
the brochure traces the growth in 
applications of elemental fluorine and 
its compounds, and describes recently 
developed handling techniques. Dur- 
ing the past two years Allied claims 
to have helped pioneer the broadening 
fluorine technology in which safe- 
handling methods play a major role. 
The element’s usefulness has hinged 
almost entirely on its controllability. 

Copies of this booklet can be obtained 
from the Product News Section of the 
company. 


Polypropylene Film 


British Cellophane Ltd., Henrietta 
House, 9 Henrietta Place, W.1, has 
issued a booklet on polypropylene film. 
The booklet gives the technical details 
and properties of the film, together 
with examples of its many uses. The 
physical properties of the film are 
described and in addition, a chart has 
been included giving a numerical com- 
parison with low density polythene 
film. 

This film is claimed to be suitable 
for use on any packaging machine 
which has been modified to handle 
plastics films. 


Rubber in Roads 


A new edition of ‘Natural Rubber 
for Roads — A Review of Research 
and Experiment’, which is Technical 
Note No. 3 in The Natural Rubber 
Bureau’s series with the overall title 
Rubber in Road Engineering, has just 
been published. This incorporates ex- 
tensive revisions and additions. 

The concept of effective rubber con- 
tent is dealt with more fully in the 
new edition and the more subtle 
methods now used to determine this 
are described. The authors comment: 
‘This concept of effective rubber is 
extremely important as it enables an 
assessment of a binder to be made 
based on the amount and state of 
rubber present. It differentiates between 
binders which may be prepared with 
the same amount of rubber but which, 
through differences of periods and 
degrees of heating, have considerably 
different rheological properties’. 

Another new section deals with what 
is possibly the most important recent 
development in the technique of 
‘rubberizing’ roads: ‘A method of add- 
ing latex to cut back bitumen 
which eliminates foaming and allows 
the dispersion of the rubber to be 
achieved with minimum deterioration 
in the effective rubber content’. Copies 
are available from: The Natural Rub- 
ber Bureau, 19 Buckingham Street, 
London, W.C.2. 


| 
5 
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Britist tubber Co. Ltd., Castle Mills, 
British Standards Edinburgh, 3 (Class 16 Octobe r 18 1961.) 
Plastished (BSOS ,723) Skylights of 
Amendments to BS 1425 and TRADE MARKS plastics. Sitraplast-Société Industriel de 


des Plastiques-Ancienne 


BS 1877 ment Société Vitra, trading as S.A.R.L 
Sitraplast, 35 Rue de Saint-Omer & Tour 
Bedding and Fillings Objections to the registration of any of the coing (Nord), France Address for service 
= undermentioned applicanons may be lodged with is c/o Edward Evans and Co., Chancery 
A new amendment to the cleanliness the Computroller-General of Patents, Designs and House, 53-64 Chancery Lane, London, 
standard for fillings and s ings Trade Marks at the Patent Office, 25 Southamp- W.C.2. (Class 19; October 18 1961.) 
BS 1425 aa BS tuffings, ton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2, Kutene (798,502) Butadiene resins for 
lin <5, provides cleanliness tests and within one month of the date mentioned. The use in manutacture Esso Standard Oil 
imits for rubberize _ objections must be stated on Trade Marks Form Company, 100 West Tenth Street, Wil 
zed fib Th d hair and rub No. 7, cost 2, obtaanable through any money mington, State of Delaware and 15 West 
be rized fore. — is introduces for the order office. The extracts—from ‘The Trade  5ist Street, New York, State of New_York 
first time definite cleanliness require- Marks Journal’—given below are reproduced USA. Address for service is c/o D. Young 
ments for these rubberized fillings 4 rome of the Controller of HM and Co., 9 Staple Inn, London, W.C.1 
lanonery ce (Class 1; October 25 1961.) 
Amendment No. 10 to BS 1877 has Arreoplex (817.669). Plastics included in 
Class 14 1 the form of sheets ods, tubes 
also been issued which makes the and shaped The Rubbe 
necessary alteration to the clauses generating Co. Ltd., First Avenue. Traf 
dealing with filling materials for spring aun eee 
interior mattresses, bordered mattresses, Daraseal _ (822,655). Compositions = in 
pallet mattresses, bed-settee mattresses, wR "Gr y Whittemore 
7 and soft mattresses for cots, perambu- Avenue Cambridg State of Massa 
chusetts, USA Address for service is c/o 
‘ lators, oe, for domestic use. Users _(B803,948) Plastics included in Class J. A. Kemp and Co., 14 South Square, 
; of these filling materials can now make a in the form of sheets, rods, bars Gray's Inn, London, W.C.1. (Class 17; 
4 Singen, ac as 


that they are adequately covered by  FEisenhiitte Heintzmann and Co., Bliicher 4 
cleanliness tests. 33, Bochum, Germeny. Adéress 


= ; for service ts c/o Forrester, Ketley and 
Work is still continuing on the Chambers, 88/90 _ Chancery B803,739 Adt i bond 
a on “lace - etober Adhesive ane sone ne 
preparation of a quality standard for ndon, W.C.2. (Class 17; October > all for brake linings and. for 
rubberized hair and rubberized fibre Polysteel (516,691). Mastics included in Ctr _* of plastics no il products for 
‘lage 7 co air ates olvce dec: yonizing parts ¢ internal bustion 
and it is expected that in the near » ores Tar 
ducts Ltd 73 ghgate toa sondon, — 
future new standards for these materials N.W.5. Glass 17; October 41961), industrial and manufacturing processes 
drauli luids (no , oils istics 
will be issued which will enable bed- powders, ‘pastes 
ding manufacturers to purchase rub- Co. Fort Dunlop Bie emulsions and granulates, all for use in 
Copies of these amendments may be trays made of plastics and for use in in _ Pg ores apparatus and instru 
“ ents fendi Corporatio 
obtained from the British Standard a ial for Bendix Dris South Bend. Stat 
Institution, Sales Branch, 2 Park Equipment Co. Ltd Geren bt aren Indiana, USA. Address for service is c/o 
Street, London, W.1— Amendment to Yarmouth. (Class 20; September bam. 
BS 1425 price 1s., Amendment to BS ~ Summit (793.615). Connectors for clocks W.C.1. (Class 1; November 1 1961.) 
1877 no charge. rubber connections and rubber Methocel (809 ind pack 
Polythene Pipe for Cold Water Edmundscns Electrical Wholesalers Ltd., is c/o Thompson 
BS 1972 Road, London, S.W.9 and Co.. 12 Church Street, Livers i 
ass 9; September 27 1961.) 
re Plasot 815,624). Toe stails, foot stalis, ‘Class 16: November 1 1961.) 
A revised edition of BS 1972, poly- Sesame (820,050). Wrapping and pack 
‘ soles an aging materials included in Class 16 made 
thene pipe type 425) for cold water tubes of foan ed plastics all being non Ltd Wolfe 
services, has just been issued by the curative purposes -_ rae surgical or ‘Tone Street 29-31, Dublin, Republic of 
British Standards Institution. ties Division) Ltd Clerk Oxford 
ar he evo Otte anc far son ore be 
Manufacturers of pipe must apply 7 ce Devon (Class 10; September Nottingham (Class 16: November 1 1961.) 
to the BSI for a licence to use the PO ony + (821.719) Gloves included in ° 
‘uss 10. Guard Rubber Co. Ltd., 13 Old 
Kite-mark if they want to label the Square, Lincoln's Inn, London. W.C2 é. ¢ 
pipe as conforming to BS 1972. (Class 10; September 27 1961.) 
Baltex (81,191) Gloves for domestic 7 etic ‘la 7 
This is now a mandatory require- purposes, other than bottling gloves Of term 
ment of the new _ edition of the india rubber Guard Rubber Co. Ltd., and shaped sections ‘and seals included in 
standard and is designed to prevent Gan ea a . Inn, sae, Class 17 made of rubber or of plastics 
anv false c ass <1; september 27 1961.) The Bendix Corporation, 401 Bendix Drive 
any false claims of compliance with Berkatekt (823,730). All goods included South Bend, State of Indiana, USA 
the standard. 2 Bas 1. "hs Ww jerk and Co. Ltd., Address for service is c/o Frederick J 
Apart from the > +3 sci ortman Square, London, Cleveland, 302-906 Bank Chambers, 329 
pa ” he introduction of the W.1. To be associaed with No. 823,731 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. (Class 17 
mandatory requirement, the new edition (Cl"ss 1; October 18 1951.) November 1.) 
is technically identical with the 1953 PR pany (818.1 1) _ Sizing preparations Kidor (816.644) Natural rubber and 
or use with synthetic textile fibres. Allied articles made therefrom included in Class 
edition. Colloids (Manufacturing) Co. Ltd., Cleck 17. Margom S&S r.l., 65 Via E. Forlanini 
The tv designation of 425 is heaton Road, Low Moor, Bradford, York Milan, Italy Address for service is c/o 
pe an shire ‘(Class 1: October 18 1961.) Tensen and Son. 77 Chancery Lane, Lon 
= indication of the recommended makxi- <n (B818,122). Sizing preparations don, W.C.2 “(Class 17; November 1 1961.) 
3 mum working stress in the material in or use with synthetic textile fibres. Allied Insulok (815,173). Devices made of plas 
: 209°C h f Thi Colloids (Manrfacturing) Co. Ltd., Cleck- tics for binding and securing electric 
, psi at 2 » when in pipe torm. 1S heaton te ad. Low Moor, Bradford, York cables Insuloid Manufacturing Co. Ltd 
stress has been used as the basis for "an rae 1 — Pes 1961.) Sharston Works, Leestone Road, Wythen 
: oxpastik (823,894) Adhesives included shawe, Manchester, 22, Lancashire (Class 
v calculating the minimum wall thick- in Class 1 Exvandite Ltd., Chase Road, 17: November 1 19°1) 
nesses. N.W.10 (Class 1: October 18 (820,069) Films of plastics 
971.) or use in the manufacture of protective 
Cx pics of this tandard may be Beagle (819.908) Conical bobbine for covers for books, maps, pictures and the 


obtained from the British Standards vse on textile machines. B.C. and W like M. D. Morrison Ltd., 34-26 Royal 
Institution, Sales Branch, 2 Park (Plastics) Ltd.. Park Mill Works. Irwell College Street. London, N.W.1. (Class 17 


7 "7 Street tadcliffe, Lancashire (Class 7 November 1 1961.) 
Street, London, W.1, price 4s. 6d. each. October 18 1961.) Picador (823.262). Boxes. trays, cor 
Renopac (796,460) Packaging machin«s tainers, cabinets and partitions therefor 
machines for making’ containers and all included in Class 20; and all goods 
Future Events machines for use in the processing of included in Class 9) made of plastics 
plastics and of packing materials. Rheno Herbert Kohn Staub, Clifton House R32 
the Rubb pack Gesellschaft Mit 3eschiinkter Haf- Euston Road, London, N.W.1 (Class 17 
Institution of ie u er Industry tune Ludwigsplatz 10 Ludwigshafen November 1 1961 
> Rhine, Germany Address for service is Polwpad (814.097). Shaped covers made 
Midland Section. December & at c’o Frank B Dehn and Co., Imnerial principally of foamed rubber or of foamed 
the New George Hotel, Walsall. Social House 5-19 Kineswav, London, W.C.2 plastics. being fittings for domestic ironing 
. (Cless 7: October 18 1961.) hoards Home-Fase Ltd., Haslucks Green 
evening, speaker, E. S. Stanton, OBE, Stabloprint (819,726) Printers’ blankets Road, Solihull, County of Warwick. (Class 


TD (Dunlop Advisory Service Ltd.). (not of textile material). The North 17: November 1 1961.) 
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Universal Asbestos Manufacturing Co. 
da. (323,993), Tolpits, Watford. Increased 
Increases of Capital March 23 1961, by £500,000 in 5s. ordin- 
‘ shares, beyond the registered capital 
of £1,600,000 
Padang Senang Rubber Ltd. (322.629), 
13 Rood Lane, E.C.3. Increased on March 
_ Albert Green (Plastics) Ltd. (611,147) 29 1961, by £100,000 in 2s. ordinary shares, 
New Normanton Mills, Charlotte Stree:, beyond the registered capital of £200,000 
Derby Increased on February 20 1961, 
by £10,000 beyond the registered capital _ Radnorshire Tyre Services Ltd. (552,167), 
ncreasec on March 2 951, Vv 
RK. O. Harris and Co., Ltd. (537,472), in £1 ordinary shares, beyond the regis- 
manufacturers of, and dealers in, thermo tered canital of £5,000 
plastics, etce., 25 Whitehall, 8.W.1 In Permaprint Plastics Ltd. (652.745). 903 
creased on March 9 1961, by £3,000 in £1 on 
ordinary shares, beyond the registered Shaftesbury ont Brighton. Increased on 
Harold Fisher (Plastics) Ltd. (587.664), capital o 
formerly Northern Vending, 175 Lockwood Cassidy Brothers Ltd. (565.383). manu- 
toad, Huddersfield Increased on March facturers of. and dealers jin. | plastics 
30 1961, by £9,900 in £1 ordinary shares, material, etc.. Casdon Works, Mitcham 
beyond the registered capital of £100 toad, Marton. Blackpool Increased ‘on 
Plugmay Ltd. (6(0,277), tyre manufac- March 14 1961, by £3,000 in £1 ordinary 
turers, etc., 5/9 Wigmore Street, W.1 shares, beyond the registered capital of 
Increased on April 7 1961, by £4,900 in £1 £12,000 
shares, beyond the registered capital of Highlands and Lowlands Para Rubber 
£100 Co. Ltd. = (89.042), Plantation. House, 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Tulketh Group Mincing Lane, E.C.3. Increased on March 
Ltd. (84,229), Balcarres Road, Preston 29 1961, by £120,000 in 2s. shares. beyond 
Increased on March 24 1961, by £150,000 the registered capital of £3,000.000 


in Ss. ordinary shares, beyond the regis- London Rubber Co. Ltd. (488 344). Bilbao 
tered capital of £600,000 House New Broad Stre E.C.2 In- 
Teleon Plastics Ltd. (679,598), Farn- creased on April 14 1961, by ‘£400,000 in 2s 
borough Works, Green Street Green, ordinary shares, beyond the 
Orpington, Kent Increased on March 30 canital of £1.900,0N0 
1961, by £219,900 in £1 ordinary shares, Geo. _Howorth Tyres (Great Britain) Ltd. 
beyond the registered capital of £100 17 165 Cromwell war 
Trak-O-Mend Tyre Co. Ltd. (687.835), 6 row Increased on April 25 , 
Spencer Parade, Northampton Increased 900 in £1 shares, beyond the registered 
on March 27 1961, by £550 in £1 ordinary ‘apite f £100 
shares, beyond the registered capital of Malakoff Rubber Estates Ltd. (219,726), 
£450 149 Leadenhall Street, E£.C.3 Increased on 
Eastern Rubber Trust and General May 10 1961, by £235,000 in 2s. shares, 
Agency Ltd. (108,096), 112/114 Cannon beyond the registered capital of £625,000 
Street, E.C.4 Increased on March 15 1961 Pirelli Ltd. (108,068) 343/345 Euston 
by £16,000 in £1 ‘B’ snares, beyond the toad. N.W.1 Increased on May 2 1961 
registered capital of by £800,000 in £1 ordinary shares, beyond 
Kerry's Tyre Services Ltd. (665,894), 3 the registered capital of £1,200,000 
Brees Street Buildings, E.C.2 Increased L.T.R. Distributors Ltd. (240.579), tvres, 
March 9% 1961, by £150,000 in £1 5 etc., 817/819 Bridgs Road, £E.17 
cumulative redeemable preference Increased on May 16 1951, by £6,000 in £1 
beyond the registered capital of rdinary shares yond the registered 


registered 


~ City Plastics Ltd. (531,705), Magnet Hall Phipps Plastic Products Ltd. (240,540), 
Works, Brentview Road, N.W.9. Increased : tromford Lane, West Bromwich 
on March 9 1961, by £1,500 in £1 ordinary c sed on May 1 1951, by £11,000 in £1 
shares, beyond the registered capital of yrdi ry shares, bevond the registered 
£1,000 ‘aADite yf £1,000 

Fabricated Plasties (Oxford) Ltd. 4 Cheviot Rubber Ltd. (513.630) 
(452,790), 27 Station Road, Wallingford, 52/54 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. Increased 
jerks Increased on March 13 1961, by May 3 1951, by £500,000 in 2s. unclassi- 
£1,500 in £1 ordinary shares, beyond th led shares, beyond the registered capital 
registered capital of £1,500 100,900 

Straits Rubber Co. Ltd. (162.263), 19 Jablo Plastics Industries Ltd. (405,765). 

Street E.C.3 Increased on Mill Lane, Waddon, Crovdon, Surrey 

1961, by £875,000 in 2s. shares, Increased on April 27 1961, by £30,004 in 

the registered capital of £1,275,000 20,001 shares of £1, beyond the registered 
Distributors Ltd. (240,579), tyres, capital of £50,000 

ete 817/819 Lea Bridge Road, E.17 - Leary’s Fibreboards Ltd. (453,701). King 

creased on March 20 1961, by £91,000 in £1 William Street House, Arthur Street, 

ordinary: shares, beyond the registered E.C.4 Increased on March 29, 1961, by 

canital of £13,000 £15,000 in £1 ordinary shares, beyond the 

Ondura Ltd. (240,294), Repairing and rezistered capital of £50,000 
retreading motor and other tyres, etc., East Coast Plastics Ltd. (653,614), 71 The 
Victoria Park Mills, Hard Ings Road, Close, Norwich. Increased on April 25 
Keighley Increased on March 24 1961, 1961, by £8,500 in £1 redeemable preference 
by £28,000 in £1 ordinary shares, beyond shares, beyond the registered capital of 
the registered capital of £80,000 £12,900 


This 18ft. boat, built from Scott Bader polyester resin reinforced with Fibreglass 

chopped strand mat, belongs to the Ilford branch of the British Sub-Aqua 

Club, She has been used to obtain a comprehensive record on colour film of 
marine life off the South Coast 


NEW CCMPANIES 


Tyres West Midlands Ltd. (701,250) 
September 27. Capital: £4,000 in £1 shares 
The directors are tichard H } 
Copthorne Gardens, Copthorne 
Shrewsbury; Mrs Gertrude N. Silcox, 
Belfield Road, Etwall, Derbys; Mrs 

Sileox and Frederick A. J. Couldery 
tegd. office: 5 Old Steine, Brighton 

Tyre Services (Greenock) Ltd. (704.485) 
September 29. Capital: £100 in £1 shares 
To carry on the business of manufacturers 
of, and dealers in, rubber tyres, etc. The 
directors are John Blacklock and Mrs 
Winifred Blacklock. both of 58 Sceotby 
Road, Scotby, Carlisle Regd office 
Durranhill Industrial Estate, Carlisl 

Sherman Chemicals (Dorset) 

October 17. Capital: £3,000 

‘“arry business of 
manufacturers of an alers i rubber 
rubber s s stitutes for 
rubber, Lo directors are re A 
Hoy Moff: 4 grookmans Park 
Herts.; Al: rson, Hillerest Farm 
Winsec = Regd. office: Downham 
Mills 

Hellenic Ty 4 Investments Ltd. (705,741) 
October 16 ‘apital £200 in £1 shares 
The directors are tussel B. Eldridge, 81 
Wimpole Street, W.1; Leonard E. Chap 
man, 73 Otley Drive, Liford, Essex tegd 
office: 62 Brook Street, W.1 

Fibresal Ltd. (705,660) October 3 
Capital: £100 in £1 shares. To carry on 
the business of manufacturers and fabric ‘a 
tors of plastic materials of 
The directors are Arthur 
Napier Street, Salford, 5 
29 Sandileigh Avenue, 

Barbara M. Lane, 26 Ravenstone 
Sale : “s Reed. office: 11 Union Street 
7. Lancs 
Treatments Ltd. (705,115) 
Capital £1,000 in £1 
on the s ss of manuf 
and deales in 


8, h 
Burgess, The 
Maurice 
. Armley York 
Red Bank Mill” Pi Ikingtion 
Radcliffe, Lanes 
Quantock Tyre Services Ltd. 
: Capital: £100 in £1 shares. T 
business of tyre d'stributors 
directors are Idris W. V. Hill 
B. Hill, both of 7A Penel Orlieu 
Gerald L. Ham, 17 Adam 
3urnham on Sea Regd. office: 7 
Street. Bridgwater 
Ken Coffey (Tyre Service) Ltd. (705,442) 
October 11 Capital £1,000 f shares 
To acquire the business 
merchants carried 
Britannia Road Sale 
are: Kenneth J. Coffey 
Coffey, both of 30 Grove t 
Ches.; Thomas A. Gough, 2 Baguley 
Sale, Ches 
Contemporary Plastics Ltd. (705,382) 
October 11. Capital £100 in £1 shares 
first directors are to be appointed by 
su ribers Regd. office 6 Surrey 
t | 
raft Products Ltd. (705,510) 
12. Capital £100 in £1 shares 
yn the business of manufacturers 
dealers in plastic modelling and 
ulding materials, ete. The first direc 
rs are to be appointed by the subscribers 
Willesden Rubber Co. Ltd. (705,469) 
October 12. Capital £100 in £1 shares 
To carry on the business of manufacturers 
of and dealers in rubber i 
etc. The directors 
White Gables H 
stead: Barnett Etkind 
W.5; Justin E. E 
W.3; Gordon L 
Setright. Regd. office School 
N.W.10 
(705,893). October 18. Capital: £100 in £1 
shares. To carry on the business of manu 
facturers of, and dealers in rubb sr; 
electrical equipment specialists, ete The 
directors are Patrick P. Griffin, 265 
Archway Road, N.6; Kenneth J. Hampton, 
Dorner, Hillvdeal Road, Otford teed 
office 246 Ballards Lane, N.12 
David Leeming Ltd. (705,016) October 
19. Canital: £100 in £1 shares. To carry 
on the business of manufacturers of 
plastics moulding machines etc The 
directors are’ David C. Leeming, 2? Church 
Street, St ary Bourne, near Andover 
Thomas H Gr , & Eccleston Square, 
Regd. office: Eccleston Square, 
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of Tomatin, St. George's Road, Bickley, 
Kent, director of St. Helens Cable and 
Rubber Co Ltd., who died on July 9 
1961, left £53,432 net value Hampstead, N.W., 
Keith Wilford Taylor, of 27 Grove Road = Who. died on May 
Seaford, Sussex, late of Malaya, retired Bs 
rubber planter, who died on July 11 1961, 
aged 73 years, left estate in Great Britain 
valued at £12,698 net value 


Peter Reucastle Rutherford, FCA, of 
Pintmere, Heath Drive, Walton-on-the- 


£114,131 net value 
Raphael Woolf, 


Captain Sydney 


similar equipment, 


Hill, Surrey, formerly of 20 Eastcheap, 
E.C.3, chairman of Damansara (Selangor) 
Rubber Co. Ltd., Bukit Rajah Rubber Co 


George Sidney 


Wi Ltd, and Ceylon Timber and Rubber 
Latest ills Syndicate Ltd., and director of other rub- 
died on May 4 1961, 

Britain valued at 


ber companies, who 
Thomas Henry Martin-Harvey, AMIEE, left estate in Great 


rubber manufacturer, 
1961, left £35,981 net 


Parker, of 86 Whittle- 
ford Road, Stockingford, Nuneaton, War 
of Nottingham, a re 

Industries, manu 
conveyor belts and 


wickshire, formerly 
presentative of B.T.R 
tacturers of rubber 

last, left £1,054 net value 
Frederick Flint, of % net Value 


Mountcastle Road, Leicester, retired rub 
ber hand, who died on April 20 1961, left 
£4,990 net value 

Lieut.-Col. Thomas Hyland Foster, of 
Staddle Stones, Old Camp Road, Fast 
bourne Sussex, formerly of Blackhurst 
Farm, Rushlake Green, Sussex, late diret 
tor of Aengsono (Java) Rubber Plantations 
Ltd., who died on September 2 last, aged 
74. left £66,068 groes, £65,908 net value 


Dr Michael Henry Currer Williams, of 
Withycut House, Enville Road, Bowdon 
Cheshire, medical officer to the Dyestuffs 
and Pharmaceutical Divisione of Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd., who died as the 
result of a motoring accident on July 9 


last aged 44, left £35,257 gross 25,321 


Springfield Road, 


died on April 7 


CLASSIFIED 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


8d. a word, Minimum 12/- Box 2/- 


ADVERTISEMENT 


AuD PLASTICS WEEKES 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


(continued) 


A SSISTANT plant engineer required by rubber manufacturers 

situated in Hertfordshire. Previous experience desirable of 
maintenance of machinery for the production of mandrel made 
braided hose, mouldings and mechanicals, and applicant must 
have previous general engineering experience in a_ rubber 
manufacturer's plant. Essential to have qualifications of 
AMIMechE or HNC level. For the successful candidate this post 
carnes good prospects for very quick promotion, with ultimate 
responsibility for plant installation and maintenance, equipment 
desien, development and all engineering staff. Applicant who 1s 
married and aged between 25 to 35 years will be preferably 
considered. Accommodation available after promotion. Con- 
tributory pension scheme, canteen facilities and bonus scheme.— 
Apply giving full details of age, education and experience to 
Electric Hose and Rubber Co. Ltd., Harpenden, Herts 073 


TECHNOLOGIST required for position of 

responsibility on specialised development and_ technical 
service primarily concerned with application of latices to textiles 
and paper.—Please send full details to Box 182. 182 


UE to considerable expansion of sponge department an 
experienced chemist and a technician are required to assist 
in development and control. Good welfare schemes and condi- 
tions.—Apply stating experience and salary required to Box 
7 171 


LATEX CHEMIST 


A prominent rubber manufacturing Company 
requires the services of a qualified chemist for its 
Research Department at its plantation in Liberia. 
The requirements are for a man whose interest is in 
research and who has had experience and back- 
ground in the latex field. The Company plans to 
select a man who can work on his own initiative and 
with the minimum of direction. The position will 
command a good salary and careful attention is 
given to personal arrangements, living conditions, 


ete. 


Applicants are requested to apply in the first instance 
with full personal details, qualifications, etc., to Box 187 
187 


EPUTY chief chemist. A qualified chemist/rubber tech- 

nologist required in age group 35-45 by company on the 
South Coast. Experience of plastics technology would be an 
advantage. The company manufactures a specialised range of 
products.—Please write, giving details of age, education, experi- 
ence, salary, etc., Personnel Manager, Fireproof Tanks Ltd., The 
Airport, Portsmouth. 156) 


OREMAN required for production of long length moulded 
hose. Must be fully experienced in all aspects of extruding, 
braiding, lead pressure and labour control. Pension scheme in 
operation.—Write stating age, experience and salary required to 
Box 189. 180) 


GENERAL MANAGER 
(Plastics) 


| for a new Company which is part of a Group of 
private Companies in the West Riding. The Com 
pany employs 20 people in the extrusion, injection 
and blow moulding of plastics. 


This is a new appointment and offers an oppor- 
tunity to take a leading role in the Company's 
development. Starting salary not less than £1,500 
p.a. plus car, with prospects of a bonus on profits 
after one year’s service. Eventual appointment to 
the Board is envisaged. Preferred age 30-40 

The General Manager will be responsible to 
the Chairman for all the operations of the Com- 
pany. The emphasis initially is likely to be on pro- 
duction, the development of products and special 
purpose machinery and the application of improved 
production methods 

Experience of extrusion and injection moulding 
processes, an engineering training and direct con- 
trol of production is essential. An appreciation of 
pneumatic, hydraulic and tooling problems are 
desirable. HNC or equivalent technical qualifica- 
tion would be of advantage. 


Please write briefly in first ins‘ance, quoting Refer- 
ence No. 405 to: 


ASHLEY ASSOCIATES LIMITED 


PETER HOUSE ' MANCHESTER 1 


RETAIN DVISE PPOIN 
The strictest confidence will be observed and no details of candidates 
will be passed to clients without candidates permission 


186 
mee 


889 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


(continued) 


PLUS PRODUCTS LTD 


This progressive manufacturing company, already well 
established as a major contributor to industry seeks a 


CHIEF DEVELOPMENT CHEMIST 


who must be experienced in the manufacture and develop- 
ment of 


RUBBER ADHESIVES AND 
ALLIED PRODUCTS 


The post is one of responsibility in an expanding 
organisation and provides excellent opportunities fer 
advancement to the successful applicant who will be 
expected to supervise and carry out various development 
programmes within the company’s modern laboratories. 


Salary £1,000 to £1,500 p.a. Further information 
available to suitable applicants who should apply with 
a summary of their careers to 

The Technical Director, 
Plus Products Limited, 
Queensway, 
Team Valley, 
Gateshead, 11. 192 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


(continued) 


ENIOR foreman required, fully experienced in the com- 

pounding of synthetic rubbers and should have first class 
knowledge of all aspects of calendering. This will be a perma- 
nent progressive position in a rapidly expanding department 
and the selected applicant will be responsible to the existing 
Departmental Manager. Applicants should have held a similar 
supervisory position and had a number of years’ experience in 
the above processes. Please write, giving details of age, experi- 
ence, salary, etc.—Box 148. 148 


ECHNICAL assistant required for cable works laboratory 
for work on compounding and chemical testing —Apply in 
wriung giving full details of experience, education and salary 
required to The Chief Chemist, Hackbridge Cable Co. Ltd., 
Kelvin Works, Hackbridge, Surrey. 184 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED 
8d. a word, Minimum 12/- Box 2‘- 


executive with wide experience at home and overseas 
in footwear and mechanicals seeks challenging appointment 
demanding initiative and hard work.—Box 185. 185 


This column 


can be RUBBER & PLASTICS 

YOUR 

BUYER MACHINERY 
or 


UBBER technologist required by old-established rubber hose 

manufacturers in Hertfordshire for process control and 
laboratory development. Suitable for young man of 20/25 years, 
but must be semi-qualified to LIRI standard. Time will be 
allowed for study to AIRI level in London. Excellent prospects 
are offered to a man showing keenness, energy and with ability 
to shoulder responsibility. Contributory pension scheme, canteen 
facilities, good salary and bonus scheme.—Apply giving full 
details of age, education, training and experience to Electric 
Hose and Rubber Co. Ltd., Harpenden, Herts. 072 


RUBBER 
TECHNOLOGIST’/CHEMIST 


required for small modern rubber factory manufacturing 
moulded and hand built mechanical components: to be 
responsible for routine testing and formulation: LIRI 
standard: aged 20-25 years, opportunity for further study 
provided. 


Reply giving full details of age, education and experi- 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
8d. a word, Minimum 12/- Box 2/- 


ence together with salary required to Technical Manager, 
The Sutcliffe Moulded Rubber Co. Ltd., Ossett, York- | 
shire. 176) 


UPERINTENDENT required by expanding organisation in 
Midlands to control section of factory engaged upon calen- 
dering and moulding. Permanent night work.—Write full details, 
Box 181. (181) 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE 


PLEASE 
NOTE 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
MUST REACH US BY 10 A.M* 
WEDNESDAY MORNING OF 
EACH WEEK 


Address Box Number replies to: 
Box No.—, RUBBER AND PLASTICS WEEKLY 
Maclaren House, 131 Great Suffolk Street, London, S$.E.1 


aden rer vertical taping machine complete with lead in 
and take-off stands. Each head independently controlled 
through clutch. In running order —Box 188. 188 


YDRAULIC presses, pumps, valves, new, also large second- 
hand sitock.—Thompson and Son (Millwall) Ltd., Cuba 
Street, London, E.14. East 1844. 427 


\ ANUFACTURERS of roughing machines for rubber sheet- 
ing, sponge rubber, splitting machines, leather cloth plant, 
embossing plates and rollers, spreading machines and presses.— 
G. L. Murphy Ltd., Imperial Works, Menston, Nr. Leeds. 
238R) 


SELLER Why not see for YOURSELF | 


MODERN COMPOUNDING 
PLANT by PASQUETTI 


available immediately, comprising Twin Screw Compound- 
ing Extruder and range of ancillary equipment, includ- 
ing quick release spaghetti die for polyethylene, output 
100lbs. per hour and Polystyrene, output 120Ibs. per hour 
Also Granulating Head for Rigid PVC, output 120!bs. 
per hour and Flexible PVC, output 90lbs. per hour. 


Price £3,000 ex works. 


Further details and specification from Phoenix Rubber 
Co. Ltd., Buckingham Avenue, Slough, Bucks. 183 


— PHONE RAINHAM 5655 — 


PRESSES - MILLS - PLATENS - ETC. 
Guaranteed Secondhand Plant 


E. & V. GIBBONS LTD, LAMBS LANE 


(430) 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 


(continued) 


EW, ‘Battleship strong’ constructed, steel mangles, weight 

1041bs., 44in. dia. x 12in. machined steel rollers with jin. 
dia. x 3in. extended drive shaft on one, bronze bearings, suitable 
for a variety of small rolling uses, sketch available. £6 10s. each. 
—Woodfield and Turner Ltd., Burnley. Tel. 78134. 178 


( NE Stabilag electrically-heated conveyor unit—overall length 

16ft., fitted with a chain edge-woven wire belt approxi- 
mately 3ft. wide. Working height approximately 4in. Aperture 
approximately 18in. x 4in. Complete with electric drive and 
extraction equipment. In new condition.—For further details, 
apply to Development Engineer, Hall & Hall Ltd., Oldfield 


Works, Hampton, Middlesex. 193 
ENSILE tester, Goodbrand R4. 3 speeds, modern machine, 
little used, complete with accessories.—Box 189 189 


Donald Leaver Limited 


| LONDON ROAD, STAINES, MIDDX. Phone STAINES 5527!-2 


| 
FOR SECONDHAND | 
PLANT AND MACHINERY (057) | 


MACHINERY WANTED 
8d. a word, Minimum 12/- 


Box 2/- 


2( IN. x 20in. (or near) cracker complete with reduction gear 
and motor.—Box 166. 166 


PATENTS 


8d. a word, Minimum 12/- Box 2/- 


HE Proprietors of British Patent No. 815,666 for ‘A PRO- 

CESS TO MANUFACTURE PANELS OF WOOD- 
CELLULOSIC FIBRES’ desire to enter into negotiations with 
a firm or firms for the sale of the Patent, or for the Grant of 
Licences thereunder.—Further particulars may be obtained from 
MARKS & CLERK, 57/58 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LON- 
DON, W.C.2. 190 


ADVERTISERS 


YOUR ANNOUNCEMENTS MAY BE 
DISPLAYED IN THE CLASSIFIED SECTION 
AT THE FOLLOWING RATES 


PER INCH SINGLE COLUMN 
| INSERTION €3. 0. 0 7 INSERTIONS €2. 15. 0, EACH 
13 INSERTIONS OR MORE 42. 10. 0. EACH 
OR AS LINES AT 5s. 6d. PER LINE 


BUSINESS PROPOSITIONS 
8d. a word, Minimum 12/- Box 2’- 


ACTORING organisation with branches throughout the 
country seeks agencies for products allied to the engineer- 
ing trade.—Particulars to Box 191, 191 


ARTICLES WANTED 
8d. a word, Minimum 12/- 


PVC 


MICHAEL S. STEVENS LIMITED 
Station Works, 75< Upper Richmond Road, Putney, S.W.I5 
VANDYKE 6925 (739) 


Box 2’- 


Sheeting scrap all types 
colour sorted and mixed 
regular quantities available 


LABORATORY 


MIXING MILL 


WITH INSTANTLY VARIABLE 
ROLLER FRICTION RATIOS 


Infinitely variable roller speeds obtainable by simple adjustment of 
handwheel. Heated or cooled rollers combine to meet laboratory 
demands. Full details of this and rubber factory equipment on request. 


=6PLANTERS 
(P anters | ENGINEERING 
CO. LTD. 


109, Uxbridge Road, Ealing, London, W.5 Phone: EALing 6062 3 
(Associated with ENTWISLE & GASS LTD.) 


ENGINEERS TO THE 


FACTORY REMOVAL 


WRITE 
7 MANOR ROAD 
SOUTH NORWOOD 
LONDON S£.25 


RUBBER AND PLASTICS 
LOW LOADING TRANSPORT AND MOBILE 
INSTALLATION MAINTENANCE REPAIR 
NEW MILLS SPECIAL MACHINES ALL TYPES SPARE PARTS 


F. WEBB (ENGINEERS) LTD 


INDUSTRY 


CRANES FOR HIRE 


TELEPHONE 
ADDiscombe 1282 
STAINES 55271 
SWANDEAN 535 
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INDEX to ADVERTISERS 


K.W. Chemicals- - - - - 
und Gummi - - 
Kendell, T., & Sons Ltd. - - 


C.L.C. Engineering Ltd. - 
Cleggswood Oil Distillery Ltd.- 
Cohen, George, Sons & Co. Ltd. - 


Squire, Frederick, Ltd. - - - — 
Stechler, L..& Co.Ltd. - - - — 
Steel, J. M.,& Co.Ltd. - - - — 


Page Page Page 

Abrasive Dev slopenents Ltd. - - — Ferguson Shiers Ltd. ~ - — New Conveyor Co.Ltd. - - - — 
A.E.W. Ltd - - - = — Firestone Tyre & Rubber Co. L td.- — Nederlandsch Verkoopkantoor Voor — : 
Allcock, J., & Sons L td. - - vi Foamair Ltd. - - — Chemische Producten N.V.- - — 
Amalgamated Oxides (1939) Ltd. - — Geigy Co. Ltd., The-  - - — Noble Lowndes Pension Service, The — 
Anchor Chemical Co. Ltd. - -—- 857 Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Co. L td. - — Northwestern Rubber Co. L td. - — 
Anderson, Joseph, & Sons Ltd. - — Greeff, R. W., & Co. Ltd. - - — Novadel Ltd. - - - -_ —_ 
Armour Hess Chemicals Ltd. - — Gresham & Craven Ltd. - - - — Oswald & DuncanLtd. - - - — 
Associated-Rediffusion Ltd. -—- i Gummi und Asbest - - - - — Philblack Ltd. - - - — : 
Astor Boisselier & Lawrence Ltd. - — H.F. Industrial Services Ltd. - - — Phoenix Rubber Co L td.- - - — ¥ 
Baker Perkins Ltd. - - - - 867 H.K. Import & Export Ltd. - - — Planters Engineering Co. Ltd.- - 891 
Barwell Engineering Ltd.- - - — Halsteads Engineers (Leyland) Ltd.- — Polymer (United Kingdom) Ltd. - — 
Belgrave Industries (Exports) Led. - — Hankin, Geo., & Co. Ltd. - - — Preston Tyre Fabric Manufacturing 
Berk, F. W., & Co. Ltd. - - — Hardman & Holden Ltd. - - - — Co.Ltd.- - - - - — . 
Berstorff, Hermann -— = = = Harrison Jones - - - - — Price’s (Bromborough) L td. - - — 
B.1.P. Chemicals Ltd. ~ — Hatcham Rubber Co. ‘Ltd. - - vi Pullen, James H., (1942) Ltd. - - 878 
Birch, Singleton, | W., & Sons Ltd. a Hay & Robertson Ltd. - - - — Quick-Wrap Tubing Co. Ltd.- - — 
Bone Bros. ~ - — Hilton, Wallace, & Co. Ltd. - vi Reed Bros. (Eng.) Ltd. - - - — 
Boston Marine & Genend | | Eng. Co. Hubron Rubber Chemicals Ltd. Cover iv Revue Generale du Caoutchouc -_ — 

Ltd. - — Hughes & Hughes Ltd. - - — Rhein-Chemie GmbH. - - - — 
Bridge, David, & Co. Ltd. - 854 Hunt Heat Exchangers Ltd. - - — Robinson Bros. Ltd.- - - - — 
Bright, John, & Bros. Ltd. - - — Iddon Bros. Ltd. - - - = — Ro-Search Inc. ~— - - — 
British Electrical Development Asso- lliffe Industrial Publications Ltd. - — Robinson, Joseph, & C o. L td. - = 872 

ciation - - - - - — Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. Rotunda Ltd. - - - — 
British Geon Ltd. - =— (Billingham) - - - - — Rubber Age (New York) Li td.- - — 
British Nylon Spinners Ltd. - — Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. Rubber Estate Agency Ltd. - - — 4 
British Recovered Rubber Co. Ltd. (Dyestuffs) - - 863 Rubber Latex Ltd. - - 878 
British Resin Products Ltd. - - il Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. Rubber Regenerating Co. Ltd.- - — 
British Titan Products Co. Ltd. - — (Plastics) - - -— - — Scott Bader & Co. Ltd. - - - — 
British Transport Commission - — Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. Sealants Ltd. - 
Bush Beach & Segner Beyley Led. - — (Terylene - — Shaw, Francis, & Co. ry — 
Cabot Carbon Ltd. - - — Institution of the Rubber Industry - — Shell Mex & B.P. O°" (a a ae 
Carter Bros. (Rochdale) Ltd. - - iii International Corporation Ltd- - — Shell Chemical Co. Ltd. - - — viii 
Carlton Press Knives Ltd- - - International Synthetic Rubber Co. Shell International Chemical Co. Ltd. 869 
Chance & Hunt - - - Lid.- - - Cover i 
Chemical & Insulation, Ltd. - - IocoLtd. - - - - =- = — Smith, Wilfred, Ltd.- - - - — 


Columbian International (Gt. Britsin) Ketjen Rociies - - — Steele & Cowlishaw Ltd. - - - — 
In.- - - - - = Kuala L umpur-Kepong__ Amalga- Stocker, W. B.,& Co.Ltd. - - — 
Consolidated Zinc C orporation (Sales) mated Ltd. - Storevs of Lancaster — om 
Ltd. - — Lankro hemicals Ltd. Stott, James, Ltd. - - Coverii 
Ltd. - — Laporte Titanium Ltd. - - -—- 865 Sturse, - - — 
Crosfield, Joseph, & Sons Ltd. - — Latex Engineering Co. - - - — Sussex Rubber Co. Ltd. - - - — 
Croxton & Garry Ltd. - - -—-— 892 Lavino (London) Ltd. -_- = =~ Sutcliffe Engineering Components Ltd. — 
Derrick Davis Plastics Ltd. - - — Leader, Denis, Ltd. - - - - — Sutcliffe Speakman & Co. Ltd- - — 
Dietzel, Hugo - - - Leaver, Donald, Ltd. ~—_ Tanner Bros. (G field L 
Distillers Co. Ltd., The -- - = Leeds & Bradford Boiler Co. Ltd., The Til hm: L so . t ae 
Dixon, T. H., & Co. Ltid.- - - — Lindsay & Williams Led. - - — Union Ltd. 
Docker, John, & Co. (Engs.) Ltd. - 853 Lonabare Ltd. - - - — United Norit Sales Cc 
Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd.- - - —  LondexLtd. - - - - - — nied 
Du Pont Co. (United Kingdom) Ltd. — London & Scandinavian - - - — U sal Oil Ltd. 
Durham Raw Materials Ltd. Lord, R., & Sons Ltd. - - — Oil Prod vse Cc 
Economist Intelligence Unit Ltd., The McKechnie Bros. Ltd. - - - — waiy~~epkaylrepeemeneiieaaes eee 
Ellison, George, Ltd. Maclaine, & Co. Ltd. - Vacu-Blast Ltd.- 
English Clays Lov vering Pochin & Co. Merkle, P. W., Ltd. - — Verson Engineering Co. I td. - - — 
- Mersey W ‘Lead re ‘o. Ltd., T he - - — Wallace, H. W.,& Co.Ltd. - 


English Electric Co. Ltd. The Metal Box Co. - - Wallis Engineering Co. - - - 


Esso - 861 Micafine Ltd. - - - - Washington Chemicals - —- - 


eur-O-matic - -_ oo Monsanto Chemicals L td. - - — Webb, W. F. (Engineers) Ltd. - 887 
Fawcett Preston & Co. Ltd. - =~ vii Morton Machine Co. Ltd. - a Welwyn Tool Co.Ltd. - - - — 
Felber Juker & Co. Ltd. - - - iv Muehlstein, H., & Co. (London) Ltd. Whiffen & Sons Ltd.- - - - — 
Ferguson, A. O.,& Co.Ltd. - - — Muller, Max - - - - - — Witco Chemical Co. Ltd. - - -— 872 
Ferguson, James, & Sons Ltd. - _ Natural Rubber Bureau - - - — ZamaLtd. - - - - - = = 


MICROMYA The finest natural whiting in the world 
OMYA BSH Has the patented coating 


From the French Quorries and Factories of the OMYA Organization 
HEAD OFFICE: PLUESS-STAUFER, A.G.. OFTRINGEN, SWITZERLAND 


Samples and 


Literature from: CROXTON and GARRY LTD. 
27 St. James Road, Kingston-on-Thames 


Surrey .  KINgston 9444 (4 lines) 
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for the bookshelf — 


SELECTED TITLES FOR ALL CONCERNED 
WITH RUBBER AND PLASTICS 


ENGINEERING The first theoretical examination of an Increasingly 

DESIGN important subject to appear in book’ form, this 50/- 
work has also been designed to be a practical 

with manual for engineers and rubber technologists By Post 


RUBBER faced with problems in rubber engineering design 2- extra 


A. R. PAYNE, B.Sc., A.inst.P., F.1.R.1., and J. R. SCOTT, Ph.D., MSc., F.R.LC., F.lnst.P., 
Rubber and Plastics Research Association of Great Britain 


SYNT., Written to meet the need of rubber technolo 
HETIC primarily concerned with the compour r an 
processing of synthetic elastomers, tf ook 50 so 
RUBBER entirely practical in its approach to the subject 
The elastomers considered are: SBR, High Styrer 
Resins, Buty! Rubber rene, Nitr By Post 
TECHNOLOGY Silicone Rubber nd Thioko textbook an 
r industry 


handbook to the Synthetic Rub 2 - extra 


Vol. |—Compounding, Processing and application of Standard Types 
W. S. PENN, B.Sc 


The 
ANAL YSIS The first modern work devoted solely to , 
of mportant subject to be published in the Er ’ = 
language. In addition to the analysis of natural and 
RUBBER and synthet c rubbers, the author deals w th rubber 
ke plastics such as Polyethylene, PV‘ ¥D« 
> r lyurethanes. it has become a standar By Post 
work and is a ‘‘must”™’ for all analysts interested ir extra 
POLYMERS 


WILLIAM C. WAKE, M.Sc., Ph.D(Lond.), F.R.AC., FARA, 
Rubber and Plastics Research Association of Great Britain. * 


COND TIVE For the research worker and the technologist = 
book provides a comprehensive outlir 
Wut v or 


knowledge which exists on the conduct 


antistatic * classes of rubber. (Second impression.) 
RUBBER Oy Poss 
1 6 extra 


R.H. NORMAN, M.Sc.,A.Inst.P.,A.1.R.1., Rubber and Plastics Research Association of Gt. Britain 


PROSPECTUSES CAN BE HAD ON REQUEST 
Obtainable from : 


ANE) REASHICS 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


131 Great Suffolk Street, London, S.E.| 


Telephone: HOP 5712 


e 
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LOW COST 
COOLER RUNNING 
@ SAFE PROCESSING 
@ FAST EXTRUSION 


THE ORIGINAL 
GENERAL PURPOSE FURNACE BLACK 


Samples and full Technical Data from Sole Distributors 


ALBION STREET, FAILSWORTH, Near MANCHESTER 
Telephone : FAILSWORTH 269! (5 lines) Telegrams : ‘ HUBRONRUB’ 


meee Te 16 PHILPOT LANE Telephone: MANSION HOUSE 2064 
LIMITED LONDON, €.C.3 Telegrams: ‘ACCOLLYST, BILGATE, LONDON 


Printed in Great Britain by F. J. PARSONS, Ltd., London and Hastings, and published by the Proprietors, 
MACLAREN & SONS. LTD.. Maciaren House, 13! Great Suffolk Street. London, S.t.1 
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